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vorfu asks 
irison for 
oad killers 


T Jerusalem Post Reporter 
.•■drivers convicted of causing fata] 
.'/fie accidents would be very 
..’■erely punished, and roadhogs 
,/uld be drastically deterred under 
S' legislation presented to the 
/.’inci for consideration yesterday 
/Transport Minister Haim Corfu. 
Vorfu, in his memorandum cir- 
■■ -iied to ministers for their eom- 
it over the next three weeks, 
-■•gests a minimum prison term erf 1 
year and a maximum of ’ five 
: rs. with or without a fine of 
■00,000, for causing a fatal 
- ident. 

:■ ourts would have the'discretion 
r tblige the sentenced offender to 
■--age in public service instead of 
ig to prison, the memorandum 


..he offender's driving licence 
: .'ild be suspended for a minimum 
. '.wo years, and the court would 
e to provide written explanation 

- 'any “lenient" suspension of less 
.. i five years, according to Corfu's 
Vposal. 

" he sc and other drastic measures 
.. in st the plague of road accidents 
"e drafted by the Transport 
jistry over the past few months. 
' ;'fu discussed them with his 
decessor Haim Landau last 
k. before presenting them to the 
_ inet. 

I can while, senior police officers 
:r fi.all districts met at National 
wdquaners in Jerusalem with 

- jecior-General Rav-Nitzav Arye 
■' an for a discussion of strategy 

T.nst the rising tide of accidents 
injuries. National Headquarters 
.'.f will meet later in the week to 
: sider the subject as well. 

.\’n the country’s roads, 76 
■„-.tary offenders were stopped 
.-=erday and brought to quick 

- s as part of Operation Spider, 

I by the Military Police. Some 
;s given time in prison, where 

wDl receive courses on safe 
ing, and others were fined up to 

-V 

-inbrig the , oftenecs punished 
. e speeding, driving through a 
. light and failing to buckle seat 
s. Among those caught and 
. .ished were officers, 
he project will continue for the 
... several days, with the aim be- 
_ to reduce the number of acd- 
\':s involving army vehicles, said 
„tary Police Commander Tai- 
f Haim Granit. 



A driver escaped with only slight injuries when his truck, loaded with bottles of soft drink, 
crashed on Saturday on a country road near Tiberias. (ippa) 


Aircraft exports rise 
to $182m. in 7 months 


Beirut seeks 
support for summit 


By SHLOMO MAOZ 
Post Economic Reporter 
Israeli exports of aircraft and air- 
craft parts in the first seven months 
of this year reached 5182 mfilion, an 
80 per cent increase over exports 
for the same period last year. Tills is 
consistent with the growth trend of 
such exports In recent years. 


According to recently released 
statistics, in the first seven months 
of this year Israel exported $4l8m. 
worth of metal and machine 
product* and machinery (a 19 per 
cent increase over the same period 
last year). Of (his figure, 5196m. was 
military equipment, marking a 75 
per cent increase in such exports' 
over the same period, last year. 

fiunng this., period Israel ex- 
ported 5136m. worth, of. electrical 
and electronic equipment (a 16 per 
cent increase over the same period 
last year).- Of this figure, S53m. wax 
in military goods, an increase of 52 
per cent over last year. 

During the first seven months of 
this year. Israel exported S83m. of 
basic industrial metal goods (a 32 
per cent increase over the saifie 
period last year). Of this figure. 


S62m. was in military goods, a 64 
per cent increase. 

Treasury director-general Prof. 
Ezra Sadan said yesterday that the 
Israeli military industries have a 
good name around the world. One 
reason for this he said is the “live 
performance we occasionally af- 
ford" ‘ of these weapons systems. 
.Israel produces some first-class 
weapons, and the U.S. has recently 
become interested in some Israeli’ 
equipment, said Sadan. 

Sadan added that Israel is com- 
pelled to maintain a production 
capability in various types of 
military equipment far beyond its 
peacetime • needs because of the 
possibility *of war and the compul- 
sion then (6 mass-produce in large 
quantities. Unfortunately,^ said 
Sb&ui, the local industries have a 
major “client*’ — the Israel 
Defence Forces — which is 
meticulous about the quality of the- 
home-produced goods. 

Because of the large production 
lines. -Israel has been able to 
produce goods for export, which, in 
turn, enables the countiy to invest 
in research and development of new 
weapons. 


BEIRUT. — Lebanese Prime 
Minister Shafiq Wazzan will fly to 
Saudi Arabia today to rally support 
for his country's call for an Arab 
summit conference, government 
sources said. 

Lebanon has requested the sum- 
mit to review developments in 
South Lebanon in the wake of last 
month's 15-day exchange of fire 
between Israel and Palestinian ter- 
rorists in the. area. 

In an interview with the English 
language weekly .Monday Morning. 
Wazzan confirmed that there was a 
new US. diplomatic initiative to 
solve the Lebanese crisis. “There is, 
in fact, a new American move in the 
air, but this move so far appears 
cautious and secretive," he said. 


Meanwhile, a dissident Christian 
gunman was shot dead yesterday 
w ben bis car was fired on near the 
Beirut seafaMt hi rise predominantly 
Moslem westfcrirseclor rt the capital, ' 
security sources reported. 

Elias Hannoush. who had 
defected to the Palestinians after 
serving in the Tigers militia of 
former right-wing president Camille 
Chamoun, was killed together with 
two children and two of his 
bodyguards, the sources said. 

(UP1, Reuter) 


Polish protesters back down after government warnings 


RSAW. — Studentp, organizers 
night averted a potentially 
ent showdown with increasingly 
-:ile government leaders by call- 
. off a series of week-long protest 
ches across Poland. 

.he surprising decisions came 
d growing pressure from the 
emment. the Solidarity trade 
■ jn and the Roman Catholic 
nale of Poland for the marches 
abandoned. 

.Jovernment leaders,* told per- 
kily by Soviet President Leonid 


Brezhnev during the weekend to 
curb demonstrations, had said the 
marches were "provocative” and 
vowed they would "use all means 
available" to stop them. 

“The march command has 
decided to; temporarily postpone 
the marches," stud one of the young 
protest organizers. 

The marches, known as "star 
marches" because they begin in five 
cities and converge simultaneously 
on Warsaw, were scheduled to start 
today. / 


The star marches were just one cf a 
series of potentially dangerous 
confrontations facing Polish Com- 
munist Party chief Stanislaw Kania 
and Prime Minister Wqjciech 
Jaruzelski, who flew to the Crimea 
during the weekend for a face-to- 
face meeting with Brezhnev. 

A communique issued after the 
meeting said that the Polish leaders 
bad been warned about the dangers 
of continuing demonstrations. 

Apart from the star marches,. 
Solidarity has called a two-day 


'eller: How World War IH could start 


; eef y° 


V r r 




ICE, Sicily (UPI).. — American' 
tear scientist Edward Teller said 
.erday that the start of Worid 
r III could be signalled by amid- 
imer Radio Moscow broadcast 
ing on Soviet citizens to seek 
ige in bomb shelters. 

'he Hungarian-born Teller, 
aking during the second day of a 
iposium on atomic warfare, also 
ed on America’s allies to devote 
re time, money and scientific ef- 
t to defence. 

The Soviets have 80 per cent of 
the atomic bombs in the world 
1 these are certainly offensive 
is,” said the 73-year-old Teller, a 
clear physicist who helped 
/elop the hydrogen bomb. 
'Moreover," he said, “they pos- 


. sess a bomb shelter system that 
guarantees the survival of 95 per 
cent of their population. 

“With the possibility of saving the 
great majority of its population and 
destroy ing^bout 60 per cent of that 
of its adversary, this could be a 
temptation to begin war," Teller 
said. “With almost al| its population 
safe, the. Soviet Union could warn 
the United States of the imminence 
of hostilities.” - 

H e said such a move by the Soviet 
Union would be most likely during 
*jhe summer, when the populations 
of Soviet cities would not.be slowed 
down by snow and ice in. reaching 
far away bomb shelters and civil 
defence centres/ 

After- its citizens have reached 



safe refuge. Teller said, Moscow 
would then begin negotiations with 
the U.S. to avoid open warefare — 
on its own terms. 

“There are thinkers in the United 
Stales who believe that at a certain 
point the negotiations to avoid a 
war could lead to a surrender (by 
the US.) in order to avoid a mas- 
sacre." the nuclear physicist said. 

To prevent such a scenario from 
becoming reality. Teller said, the 
U.S. and its allies should overcome 
■ all tendencies towards pacifism and 
remain military strong. 

. “Extreme pacifism leads lo either , 

war or surrender," Teller said. 

“In Europe,” he said, "too little 
time, loo little attention and too lit' 
tie money is going towards defence, 
while the Soviet Union is making 
enormous strides in this area; 

“If the democracies strengthen 
themselves, they will win. 10 years of 
peace, and then another 10 and still 
again another 10 years of peace," he 
said. 


national newspaper strike this week 
and there almost certainly will be 
protests against the economic cut- 
backs announced last Friday. 

The head of the government anti- 
crisis team announced that meat ra- 
tions, reduced 20 per cent this 
month, would remain at the new 
low level next month, and both coal 
and electricity allocations would be 
cut in September. 

Meanwhile, Polish economic - 
analysts said that Moscow's offer on 
Saturday to defer repayment of 
Poland's debts to the Soviet Union 
I until 1985 is seen partly as *n at- 
tempt to pul pressure on the West 
I to do likewise. 

They said it was also clearly a 
move to try to ease Poland's con- 
tinuing and growing economic trou- 
bles, recognizing that Warsaw is in 
no position to repay its Soviet debts, 
which are normally paid in kind, 
.since it is not producing enough. 

Bui by putting off repayment of 
the 54.2 trillion it gave Warsaw in 
credits between August 1980 and 
June this year, including nearly SI 
billion m hard currency, they said 
the Soviet Union was challenging 
the West to do the same with its 
debt of over 520 billion. 

. This relief is desperately needed 
here. The latest production figures 
j- are gloomy, with exports in July 
down 34.6 per cent on the same 
month last year and the value of 
production sold by industry down 
14.9 per cent. 

Finance Minister Marian Krza 
told a . western reporter on Friday 
that Poland’s debt with East Bloc 
countries, mainly the Soviet Union, 
would. rise by a further Sib. this 
i year. (UPI,. Reuter) 
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Sharon and 
settlement 
leaders 
hold talks 


Begin: Embargo an injustice 


U.S. insisting 


By DAVID RICHARDSON 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Defence Minister Ariel Sharon 
yesterday met with leaders of the 
Jewish settlements in the territories. 
Details cf the discussions were not 
released, but sources in the Defence 
Ministry described them as 
“friendly.” 

The settlers are perturbed about 
Sharon's plans for “improving the 
atmosphere in the territories” and 
are opposed to the proposals for 
Palestinian autonomy to which the 
government is committed, ac- 
cording to the Camp David agree- 
ments. 

Sharon is also due to meet today 
with Benny Kaizover, leader of 
Eilon Moreh, the Gush Emunim 
settlement outside Nablus. 

No specific arrangements for 
meetings between Sharon and local 
Arab leaders have yet been com- 
pleted, but some reports said yester- 
day that there were plans to 
organize meetings with eight in- 
dividuals. No names were divulged. 

Reliable sources last night denied 
rumours that the coordinator of ac- 
tivities in the administered ter- 
ritories. Aluf Danny Matt, had sub- 
mitted his resignation to Sharon fol- 
lowing reports last week of the 
minister’s new “guidelines” for the 
territories. ; 

The guidelines advised the ; 
military authorities to refrain from 
bursting into Arab schools to sup- 
press demonstrations, to avoid col- 
lective punishments such as 
curfews and to use discretion when 
setting up roadblocks. 

The sources did not deny, 
however, that Matt had been angry 
and surprised at Sharon's proposals, 
which had not been raised during a 
meeting between the minister and 
senior military government person- 
nel earlier last week. 

Asher Wall fish aids: 

Sharon told the cabinet yesterday 
{hat the policy being followed in the 
administered areas by the military 
government was not a new policy. 

Prime Minister Menachem Begin 
reported this, when he briefed 
waiting reporters about the cabinet 
session. 

The Defence Ministry was laying 
stress on certain aspects of the 


planes only 


for defence 


'Jerusalem Post Staff 
and Agencies 

Israel will have to abide by its 
agreement to use U.S. aircraft 
only for defensive purposes if 
the embargo on the export of 
American planes is lifted, the 


White House said yesterday. 

President Ronald Reagan is ex- 
pected to lift the embargo on F-16 
fighter-bombers -early this week. 
Fourteen of the F-16s and two F-15s 
are awaiting delivery to Israel. 

In Santa Barbara, California, 
where Reagan is vacationing, While 
House spokesman Larry Speakes 
was asked to comment on a stater 
ment by Prime Minister Menachem 
Begin that Reagan would give a 
green light to the deliveries. 

“The embargo was a grave in- 
justice which is absolutely un- 
justifiable." Begin said after yester- 
day's cabinet meeting. “The planes 
embargoed in America are Israeli 
planes. They were made in the 
U nited States, but they were bought 
by Israel according to contract. A 
wrong was done to Israel, but now 
the president will decide to right 
that wrong, to do justice." 

Speakes said that "the Israeli 
government knows where we stand, 
and they know what the law re- 
quires and how the United States 
government feels on use of arms 
sales to that country or any other 
country." 

Speakes' statement came before a 
Sunday afternoon meeting between 
Reagan and Secretary of State 
Alexander Haig at the president's 
Rancho del Cielo. 

Delivery of the planes was 
suspended after Israel used 
American-made planes to baitjb an 
IraqFSfSelear facility, and was ex- 
tended when similar planes were 
used later to bomb Beirut installa- 
tions of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization. 

The U.S. and Israel signed an 
agreement in 1952 that U.S. military 
equipment sent to Israel would be 
for defensive use only. 

Begin claims both air strikes were 


(Continued on page 2, coL 4) 


made for defensive purposes. 

Reagan blocked the delivery of 
four F-16s on June 10, three days 
after the Baghdad reactor raid, and 
ordered an investigation to deter- 
mine if Israel used the planes in its 
“legitimate self-defence." 

Speakes said that review is near- 
ing completion. Since then, ship- 
ment of 10 more F-I6s and two F- 
ISs to Israel have been held up. 

An administration aide indicated 
officials feel Reagan was “speaking 
for domestic consumption" on 
future use of the jets. 

Reagan planned a flight to Los 
Angeles today for a week's slay, and 
has arranged high-level meetings 
there with cabinet officials and lop 
White House aides. 

He will meet with Haig, Defence 
Secretary Caspar Weinberger and 
other key advisers this morning. 
There was speculation that Haig 
will announce the resumption of 
plane shipments to Israel after that 
meeting. 

Begin, speaking very critically of 
the embargo to reporters, said he 
expected an announcement from 
Reagan this week, perhaps today or 
tomorrow, about resumption of 
deliveries. 

He said he hoped the aircraft em- 
bargo was not a precedent and that 
it would never be repeated. 

The aircraft are essential for 
Israel’s security. Begin said, “and I 
would like to tell you we also help 
American national security. The 
Americans know this very well.” 

Begin also said he intends to 
tackle the U.S. administration 
vigorously about the continuing 
build-up of the PLO’s terror arms in 
Lebanon and about the paralysis of 
the Philip Habib mission. wb«ch was 
supposed to have removed the 
Syrian ground-to-air missiles from 
Lebanon. 

Begin said he would reply in a day 
or two to a letter received last week 
from- Haig, in which the secretary 
briefed him about Egyptian Presi- 
dent Anwar Sadat's visit to 
Washington. 

(Condoned on pace 2, col. 6) 
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at major 
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‘Air Quality 




The following air quality reports 
were published yesterday by the En- 
viron mental Protection Service: 
Haifa — fair: Emek Hefer, 
Netanya, Ashdod and Beersheba — 
good: Jerusalem — fair, due to a 
high concentration of ozone. 

Air quality forecast for today: A 
further slight worsening of condi- 
tions, especially in the coastal area. 


SOCIAL & PERSONAL 


New York Republican Congress- 
men Guy Molinari and Raymond 
McGrath yesterday visited Boys 
Town in Jerusalem, where they met 
with assistant dean Rabbi Jay 
Marcus. 


Professor- Eliezer Jaffe will speak 
about-Projecr Renewal -at- tire 
meeting of Rotary Jerusalem West 
tonigffTat 7 p.m. atTtie King David 
Hotel. 


Marriage 


Food columnist and author Phyl- 
lis Glazer yesterday married 
Yonal3n Peres, son of Labour Parly 
chairman Shimon Peres. The wed- 
ding took place at the Casa del Sol 
restaurant outside of Tel Aviv. Hie 
menu was ail vegetarian. Attending 
were President Yitzhak Navon. 
former defence minister Ezer 
Weizman, Aluf (Res.) Rehavam 
Ze’evi and other public figures. 


In Memoriam 


The shloshim for Hetty Muriel 
Moshenson (nee Bentwich) will be 
held at 4 p.m. today at the Zichron 
Ya’acov cemetery. Mrs. Moshenson 
died on July 17 at the age of 92. 


Man killed in Hebron 


HEBRON (itim). — A spate of 
serious crimes in the Hebron HDls 
area has left one youth dead and 
another critically hurt. 

The body of a 19-year-old man 
from the village of Yata was found 
yesterday in a deep pit in the village. 
Police suspect that the man, who 
was reported missing a week ago, 
was murdered. 

In a separate incident. Salah el- 
Tawil, 23, was stabbed and critically 
wounded in the stomach yesterday 
in Hebron. Police arrested three 
members of the injured man’s fami- 
ly- 

In a -third incident, Suleiman 
Abu-Sandos, 71. of Dura, near 
Hebron, complained to the police 
yesterday that a neighbour of his 
burst into his house and fired at his 
family with a pistol. No one was in- 
jured and police arrested the 
neighbour for questioning. 


CORRECTION 

Israel voted for the creation of a 
nuclear-free zone in the Middle 
East in the UN General Assembly 
on December 12. 1980, as proposed 
in an Egyptian resolution, and 
not as reported in yesterday's 
Jerusalem Post in a quotation from 
The Washington Post. 
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Sharon says no delay 
in Negev air bases 








By JEFFREY HELLER 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Defence Minister Ariel Sharon 
said yesterday that there were no 
delays in the construction schedule 
at the two Negev air bases being 
built, to replace those which Israel 
will evacuate in Sinai by April 1982. 

Sharon told the cabinet at its 
weekly meeting yesterday that he 
visited the construction sites last 
week and hud been assured that 
work was proceeding according to 
plan. Sharon was commenting on a 
report in the Los Angeles Times 
which spoke of serious delays in the 
work at the bases, which could 
weaken the air force's readiness 
after the evacuation. 

The American builders of the air 
bases said yesterday that the Ramon 
and Ovda sites will be operational 
by April 1982, but would neither 
confirm nor deny reports that con- 
struction work was behind 
schedule. 

The Los Angeles Times story 
Saturday quoted the commander of 
the Israel Air Force Eitam base in 
Sinai as saying the Americans 
building the new Negev facilities 
would not get the job done on time. 

Failure to complere vital facilities 
such as runways or jet fuel storage 
tanks would hit hard at the 
operational capability of the air 
force, and might spur the govern- 
ment to ask Egypt for an extension 
of the April 1982 Sinai withdrawal 
deadline, the Israeli colonel was 
quoted as saying. 

But. a spokesman for the US. 
Army Corps of Engineers, which is 
in charge of construction of the 
bases, said the fears were un- 
founded. 


The spokesman said the corps 
would fulfill its obligations and 
commitments (o make the bases in- 
itially operational by “the agreed 
upon dates." 

Certain aspects of the construc- 
tion work — the spokesman used 
“landscaping" as an example — 
may not be completed by April. 
But. the spokesman said, deadlines 
vary for different jobs. 

Runways and fuel depots, the 
spokesman said, would be 
operational on time. 

Informed sources said yesterday 
the Americans h3ve been running 
weeks behind in the completion of 
housing facilities and storage depots 
at the Negev air bases. The delays, 
they said, are holding up the 
transfer of air force families and 
equipment from Sinai. 

The sources stressed, however, 
that essential facilities necessary for 
air force operations would be ready 
by withdrawal time. 

The Defence Ministry yesterday 
said “the delays (in the construc- 
tion! of a number of facilities at the 
air bases will be made up, within a 
few months, according to the es- 
timates of the official American ele- 
ments and the airport authority." 

Informed sources said 370 
buildings will be transferred north 
from two air bases in Sinai. Electric 
and water lines and air-conditioning 
units will also be moved. Certain 
structures at the bases will be left 
for the use of the multi-national 
force that will patrol Sinai following 
the withdrawal. 

A senior officer at the Eitam base 
told Israel Radio that during the 
multi-stage air force pullback, one 
of (he bases will be fully operational 
until the final withdrawal is made. 
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Egyptian deputy premier says Cairo 


not competing with Israel as U.S. ally 


Kafr Yasif accepts sulha proposals 


By YOEL DAR 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
ACRE. — Kafr Yasif represen- 
tatives on Saturday accepted 
proposals by the Interior Ministry's 
reconciliation committee to end the 
dispute with the neighbouring 
Druse village of Julis. The Christian 
villagers are to receive IS20 million 
in compensation for the damage 
caused in the attack on them by 
Julis residents last April. 


In that gun and grenade attack, 
which was sparked by a fracas at a 
football game between teams from 
the two villages, two Kafr Yasif resi- 
dents died, a number were injured 
and dozens of buildings, including 


the local church, were damaged. 

According to the proposals, the 
government will provide IS 10 mil- 
lion of the compensation, while IS8 
million will come from private con- 
tributions from Israel and from 
abroad. The remaining IS2m. will 
be paid by Julis residents. 

But last month Deputy Prime 
Minister Simha Ehrlich announced 
that the government would not con- 
tribute funds towards the settle- 
ment. The reconciliation committee 
intends to try to persuade the 
government officials to reverse this 
position. 

The sulha ceremony between the 
two villages is scheduled for 
September 15. 


CAIRO (AP). — Egypt yesterday 
denied reports published abroad al- 
leging that President Anwar Sadat 
told U.S. President Ronald Reagan 
that Egypt has replaced Israel as 
America's closest ally in the- Middle 
East. 

A report in The Sunday Times of 
London earlier yesterday said that 
the Egyptian leader’s argument that 
Egypt was more important than 
Israel to the U.$. came in a letter he 
handed Reagan during his recent 
visit to Washington. The report said 
the letter also contained a pledge to 
extend “every facility'' to the U.S. 
in any future crisis. 

But Egypt’s deputy premier and 
minister for foreign affairs, Kama! 
Hassan Aly, in remarks to the As- 
sociated Ptess said “Egypt 'is not 
comparing itself to Israel. There is 
not competition between us for at- 
tention from the United Slates as 
this report seems to suggest." 


Furthermore he said, Sadat had I 
not given Reagan a letter during this j 
visit. j 

However, he emphasized that 
Egypt remains committed to its ! 
pledge, made in writing to the U.S. 
administration earlier this year, that' 
it will extend “every facility’’ to the 
U.S. in any future crisis in tile area. 

The Sunday Times also quoted 
Sadat as saying in an interview that 
he still believed it was possible for 
him and Israeli Prime Minister 
Menachem Begin to sign an interim 
agreement for autonomy for the 
West Bank and Gaza under the 
terms of the Camp David peace 
plan. 

Once an Interim agreement was 
signed, die two countries would also 
sign a joint declaration to indnde 
King Hussein of Jordan. 

“We intend, Menachem and roe, to 
ask King Hussein to assume his 
responsibilities on the West Bank," 
Sadat said. 


Father of four stabbed to death 


Kiryat Shmonagets a trouble-shooter 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — A 5I-year-old father 
of four was stabbed to death yester- 
day, and police suspect that the vic- 
tim knew his murderer. ' 

The body of Raymond Smaga was 
found in bed by his son, a member 
of the Border Police, when he ar- 
rived on leave at the Nahalat 
Benyamin Street flat. Smaga, a 
postal worker, had been stabbed 
three times in the back. 

Police reported that the door to 
the flat had not. been Xb reed, anid-tire 
key' was in the inside lock when they 


arrived on the scene. Police also 
said the knife believed to be the 
murder weapon was found in the 
kitchen and had been washed. 

A special team has been named to 
investigate the murder from “a 
number of angles, including a 
romantic one"* a police spokesman 
said. Smaga had been divorced for 
two years. 

Among the police responding to 
the call from Smaga’s son was tbe 
new district commander, Tat-Nitzav 
Avraham Turgeman, in his" first day 
on the job. 






Jerusalem Post Reporter 
The Upper Galilee development - 
lown of Kiryat Shmona has finally 
got a (rouble-shooter to solve its 
problems: Ya’acov Meridor. 

The cabinet yesterday approved 
the formation of its first committee, 
chaired by Meridor, who is official- 
ly minister of the economy and of 
inter-ministerial coordination. 

Other members of the Kiryat 
Shmona Committee are Finance 
Minister Yoram Aridor, Defence 
Minister Ariel Sharon. Housing 
Minister David Levy, Health 
Minister Eliezer Shostak, and 
Interior, Police and Religious Af- 
fairs Minister Yosef Burg. 


Sharon raised the issue of the 
need for a special cabinet body to 
take care of Kiryat Shmonq at the 
body’s weekly meeting, after 
describing the disorganized picture 
he encountered on his visit to the 
town. 


SHARON MEETS 


Meridor also reported on his visit 
to Kiryat Shmona and on the urgent 
need to spur projects and coor- 
dinate operations of government 
bodies. 


Meridor said the new cabinet 
committee will meet this week, and 
one of its first tasks will be to ap- 
prove his personal representative in 
the lown. 


Accord on Jerusalem school plan 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
The Education Ministry and the 
Jerusalem municipality on Friday 
reached agreement on the future of 
the junior high school reform plan 
in the capital. 

A new junior high at the Gym- 
nasia Rehavia will be opened at the 
start of the 1982-83 school year and 
not next month, as was originally 
planned. 


It was also agreed that graduates 
of Beil Hayeled primary school’s 
8th grade will move on to the junior 
high at Municipal School Gimel 
(Beit Hinuch). 


The school reform, aimed at 
creating junior high schools to form 
a bridge between primary and high 
schools, was begun over a decade 
ago in a drive to integrate 
youngsters from different Jewish 
ethnic communities. 

A fortnight ago, the municipality 
asked for the removal of the Educa- 
tion Ministry's Jerusalem district 
head, Gershon Bergson. The city 
maintained — and still maintains — 
that Bergson is opposed to integra- 
tion and has hampered the school 
reform in the capital. But the 
ministry last week backed Bergson 
and refused to fire him. 


(C'ontiirari from page ok) 

policy which were within its pur- 
view, Sharon told the cabinet at its 
weekly meeting, but the policy as 
such conformed to the relevant 
cabinet decisions on the areas, he 
said. 

Sharon was replying to a query by 
Communications Minister 
Mordechai Zipori (formerly deputy 
defence minister) who asked about 
last week’s reports of a new velvet- 
glove military government policy, 
and wanted to know whether such 
policy had been discussed and ap- 
proved at government level. 

Last Wednesday a Defence 
Ministry source briefed reporters 
about what he called Sharon’s “new 
ministry guidelines" on relations 
between the military government 
and the Arabs in the areas. He did 
not call it a "policy" as such. 
Sharon had worked out the 
guidelines with the prime minister, 
it was said. 

Sharon apparently had not 
cleared with Begin beforehand that 
he intended to give massive 
publicity to his new guidelines, and 
Begin was displeased at the impres- 
sion that Sharon was breaking new 
ground without permission. 

Since last Wednesday, the sole 
measure taken by the military 
government has been to dismantle 
the Erez roadblock, which used to 
check traffic to and from the Gaza 


Strip. This measure has been at- 
tributed to the desire to allay bit- 
terness among Gaza Arabs working 
in Israel over a totally different is- 
sue — the Ashdod crossroads traffic 
accident, in which 22 Arabs died 
last Monday. 

Meanwhile. Reuter reports from 
Cairo that Egyptian Minister of 
State for . Foreign Affairs Butros 
Ghali said yesterday that Israeli 
proposals to ease tension in the ter- 
ritories could help towards peace in 
the Middle East. 

“If the Palestinians respond to 
the measures, we will have over- 
come an obstacle and got closer to a 
comprehensive peace,” he said in 
an interview on Cairo Radio. 

Bui he said that the proposed 
changes could add a new obstacle to 
peace if they proved superficial and 
the Palestinian people rejected 
them. 

Egypt has twice sent memoranda 
to the Israeli authorities calling for 
confidence-building measures in the 
West Bank and Gaza Strip to per- 
suade the 1.2 million Palestinians 
living there to take part in the U.S.- 
sponsored autonomy talks. 


JAIL BREAKS. — Four 
recreational clubs were opened 
yesterday for prison workers in 
military jail No. 6, with equipment 
and furniture provided by the 
Soldiers Welfare Association. 


Archeologists to rally at City of David excavation 


By BENNY MORRIS 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Israel’s leading archeologists and 
their supporters will hold a massive 
open-air rally at the City of David 
excavations on Wednesday to 
protest the continued suspension of 
the archeological dig in the area. 

This is seen as a major step in the 
campaign to stymie 'the ultra- 
Orlhodox efforts who are trying to 
end the dig. which they claim is 
desecrating a' centuries-old Jewish 
cemetery. 

The archeologists, backed by the 
Hebrew- University, deny that there 
are remains of a cemetery in the 
area, and say that the ultra- 
Orthodox actions are an assault on 


the freedom of academic research 
and on. scientific discovery. 

At a meeting yesterday with the 
emergency commmitlee of the 
Israel Exploration Society the heads 
of the HU pledged to support to the 
hilt the campaign to resume the 
dig. including going to court. 

The dig was suspended over a 
week ago after uJtra-Orthodox ele- 
ments on August 3 attacked 
archeologists there. 

Chief Rabbi Shlomo Goren has 
repeatedly expressed support for 
this position. 

Dr. Yigael Shilo is in charge of 
the dig in the City of David. 

The Jerusalem Post has learned 
that Goren and Chief Rabbi Ovadia 
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Leasing of plots for Owner-Occupier Construction — 
Shechuna Tet, Beersheba 


A few plots are still available under the above recently announced scheme, under which 
plots are being allocated for owner-occupier and semi-detached bouses. 

The plots are being offered on a first come, first served basis, in accordance with the terms 
detailed in the original prospectus (updated for the laval of development expenses and the 
value of the land). 

Those interested in these plots can apply to the Southern District office of the Israel Lands 
Administration, Rehov Ben-Zvi (above Ulamei Yahalom) Beersheba, between Tuesday, 
August 18, 1981 (from 9 a.m.) and 12 noon on Thursday, November 17, 1981. 


Yosef will also visit the site on 
Wednesday, in accordance with the 
agreement reached on Friday with 
acting Education Minister Yosef 
Burg, and Education and Religious 
Affairs Ministry officials. It was 
decided then that the two rabbis 
would submit an “opinion” to 
Education Minister Zevulun Ham- 
mer (at present on vacation), who 
would then decide whether to allow 
a continuation of the dig. . 

Jerusalem Mayor Teddy Kollek 
yesterday visited the site and 
declared that the assault is part of a 
wave of extremism which now is 
spreading through the country's 
zealot community. He implied that 
it is not unconnected with the re- 
cent enhancement of Agudat 
Y Israel's power in the Begin coali- 
tion government. Kollek, who was 
instrumental in raising funds for the 
dig, expressed “surprise” at Goren's 
stand, which he said could only 
serve to “hamper revelations about 
a major part of the Jewish 
heritage." 

Jerusalem municipality sources 
yesterday suggested that Goren’s 
stance stemmed from a desire to re- 
tain ultni-Orthodox support for his 
re-election as chief rabbi in next 
year's rabbinical elections. 

The sources added that “even if 
there was once a cemetery al the 
site. British archeologists who dug 
there decades ago certainly 


removed the top layers of earth in 
which the alleged cemetery may 
have existed. There are thus no 
. bones or other traces of a cemetery 
at the ate today," said the sources. 

But the ullra-Orthodox elements, 
and perhaps Goren, fear that the ex- 
cavators may chance upon tiie 
tombs of David or his royal 'descen- 
dants in Area G. 

A major contributor to the fund 
financing the City of David 
archeological excavation yesterday 
called upon Prime Minister 
Menachem Begin to intervene in 
the dispute and ensure that the dig 
in Area G is resumed. 


In a cable to Begin, Mendel 
Kaplan, chairman of South Africa’s 
Israel United Appeal and head of 
the South African Project Renewal 
contributors, declared: “As an 
observant Jew I have made sure that 
none of these (City of David) ex- 
cavations have taken place in any 
areas which could have been at any 


Kaplan declared in his cable that 
“all South African Jewry is horrified 
at the desecration of the graves Of ... 
Theodor Hcrzl ... and former Israel 
President Yitzhak Ben-Zvi.” Ten 
days ago . the area around these 
graves on Mount Herzl was defaced 
with slogans in black paint against 
the continued excavation in the Ci 
of David.. 


Major sick funds oppose 
regional hospitalization pla 


A newly married couple from South Lebanon enjoys a dance with 
friends at the Good Fence in Metulla yesterday before entering Israel 
for a Nahariya honeymoon. ?(IPPA) 


By MICHAL YUDELMAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — Health Minister 
Eliezer Shostak this week win dis- 
cuss with the heads of Israel's three 
largest sick funds the ministry’s plan 
for regional hospitalization as of 
September 1. 

The managements of the 
His tad rut’s Kupai Hoiim, Kupat 
Holim Maccabi and Kupai Holim 
Meuhedet strongly oppose regional 
hospitalization. They- say they 
received the guidelines for the plan 
only last week and it leaves much to 
be desired. 

The sick funds claim that regional 
hospitalization would ' lead to the 
colla-pse of their control over 
patients' payments, in addition' to 
being detrimental to the patients. 

The guidelines, asset forth by the 
ministry, reportedly enable patients 
to be hospitalized without first be- 
ing checked whether they have or 
have not paid their medical in- 
surance. 

The rick funds say that because 


the reorganization for reg 
hospitalization would cost a l 
money, the government must 
them out of their present fina 
difficulties. 

The sick funds demand tb 
patient under treatment in a ce 
hospital be allowed to con 
receiving treatment there anc 
be transferred to another, acco; 
to place of residence. 

A ministry spokeswoman 
that the regional hospitaliz, 
plan was worked out with the 
funds. She said the plan would 
the state and the funds huge s 
and that the ministry has set 
control system to supervise it 

It has been learned that Shi 
intends to propose to the chaii 
of the Histadrut's Kupat H 
Professor Haim Doron, the 
establishment of a supe 
hospitalization authority — a 
Shostak cancelled when he ent 
office four years ago — to supe 
implementing the regU 
hospitalization plan. 


F-16 EMBARGO 


(Co nt l HH c il Irma page ok) . . 

One point in -Haig’s letter. Begin 
told the cabinet, was American re- 
jection of Sadat’s call xp give the 
PLO a different status. 

Begin told reporters that Israel 
was “worried” about the flow of 
weapons to the PLO in Lebanon, 
and he would tell .Haig about it. 

He said Israel was still as con- 
cerned as ever about the presence 
of the Syrian missiles on Lebanese 
soil. Israel wanted to know whether 
Middle East envoy Habib would 
resume his diplomatic mission or 1 
not 

Whatever the case, Israel would 
not put up with another war of attri- 
tion by the PLO in the North, Begin 
said, stressing that the PLO. ac- 
tivities were under constant aerial ' 
observation, and that the U.S. was 
on record, that reconnaissance 
overflights were not a violation of. 
the cease-fire. . 

The prime minister referred to his 
coming trips to Alexandria on 
August 25 and to Washington on 
September 8. Defence Minister 
Ariel Sharon is not going to Cairo 
separately, he said. 

At his Alexandria summit with 


Sadat, Begin said, he would di. 
the resumption of the talk: 
autonomy for the Arabs of 
areas, and the continuation o 
Camp David peace process. 
Washington summit would c 
those and other issues, he 
Foreign Minister Yitzhak Shi 
Interior Minister Yosef Burg 
Sharon would accompany hit 
Alexandria and to Washing 
Begin said. 

Begin said he would tall 
Jewish leaders in New York anc 
mi former president Jimmy G 
in Plains, Georgia. 

Asked about the Saudi. p. 
plan, outlined by Prince Fahdtc 
Saudi news agency. Begin said 
is no peace plan at all. It is a pis 
liquidate Israel in stages.” 

With statements in mind ir 
last week by two ministers of 
Liberal wing of the Likud about 
Saudi peace plan. Begin urged 
ministers to restrict their pu 
statements to matters which c~ 
cemed their own departments, 

Sharon told the cabinet that 
Kiryat Shmona construction of - 
ditional shelters would start 
week. 


Gtickstein takes first set, 

Israel’s tennis star Shlomo 
GHckstein last night took the first 
set 7-5 against tournament favourite 
Ivan Lendl of Czechoslovakia in the 
^ mi -finals , of tfje S^W,OOO C^na r 
,dian "(5pen in Montreal, but tire ‘ 
match was then delayed by rain. 
Earlier, the rain had also delayed 
the start of the match. Lendl, who is 
currently ranked, fourth in the world 
(G Eckstein is now number 35), 10 


rain delays second 


days ago scored an easy 6-2, 6-1 
toiy over the Israeli in the tfc 
round of the U.S. day court cha 
piopships in Indianapolis. 

«hei; .^pf the draw,/ 
semi -finalists, the Amerk 

Jewish player- Elliot Teltscher t. 
India’s Vijay Amitraj. The tour 
meat winner will receive S32J 
the runner-up S 16,000 and the!', 
ing semi-finalists $8,800 each. 


Two stoned to death 

BEIRUT (UPI). — A homosexual 
and an adulterer have been stoned 
to death on orders from an Islamic 
revolutionary court in the Iranian 
town of Shiraz, according to a 
Teheran Radio broadcast yester- 
day. 

The broadcast said the two men 
were stoned to death in the 
presence of a large crowd on Fri- 
day. 


Weizman ‘not against* 
Palestinian entity 

Ezer Weizman, former defer 
• minister, said on TV last night 
was not opposed to the creation c 
Palestinian Arab entity in Judea £ 
Samaria and the Gaza Strip. Spe 
ing on "Meeting for Two,’’ he raj 
the Government to take the^ 
itiative over changes m the t 
ritorles under the Camp Da" 
Agreements. 


With deep sadness and mourning we announce the 
death of our beloved 


MAX BACHRACH 


The funeral, will take .place today (17.8.81) at 10.30 a.m. 
in the . cemetery near Kfar Samir. 

The bereaved: ' 

His wife — Ruth 

His son and daughter-in-law — Gad and Hedva 
His son and daughter-in-law — Rafi and Naomi 
And his grandchildren — 

- Kami, .Raimi, Shiri. RoT and Efrat 


The unveiling of the . tombstone of our dear mother 


SOPHIA HERBERT V 


will take place on Wednesday. August 19. 1981 at 4 p.m. at Safad 
Cemetery. ; - 


The Family 



In deep sorrow, 1 announce tire death' 
of my beloved husband 


JACOB CANDEUL 


v Netanya — New York 

The funertit leaves today, Monday, August 17. 1981, at 2.46 
p.m. from the residence of the deceased. : 16 Tchemlkowsky 
Street for the Shikun Vatikira Cemetery, Netanya. 


His bereaved wife, Rivka 
end Family 



in deep sorrow, we announce the death of 


4 -ourdfcar mother, 'grandmother 


HERTA WISBRUN 


The funeral was held on Friday. August 14. 1981 at the new Kfar 
Samfr Cemetery. Haifa.' / . 


Esther, Masha arid Peter Ron 
Dorit and Gad 









HOME NEWS 




Piiajj^all for Peres, Rabin 
% give up leadership 


By SaRAH HONIG 
Post Political Reporter 
EL AVIV. — Demands tfiat the 
. abour Party leadership be changed 
/ter l he party’s failure in the recent 
.nessei elections 1 were given new 
,'npetus yesterday by two of it's 
wng leaders. MK Yosef Sarid and 
oung Guard secretary-general 
aim Ramon. 

They said, in effect, that Labour 
. ouid not suffer if both chairman 
limon Peres and .his arch-rival, 
..iuhuk Rabin, were to pass the 
adership to new forces. Many 
ading Labour members privately 
. ;pressed agreement with this view. ~ 
In an Israel Radio interview' 
■isterday afternoon, Ramon 
r ■ought to a head the criticism he 
is been expressing towards the 
irty leadership ever since the elec- 
'»ns, saying that “both Peres and 
abin would make their greatest 
ntribution to the Labour Party by 
spping down. Neither- should be 
trusted with the leadership, since 
Mh let the party down and both 
: guilty of having sapped its 
ergy with their endless squab- 
:s.“ 

Ramon argued that “it is high 
ne that Labour learned the lea- 
ns of its recent defeat by dping 
- iat other parties in the world do in 
■nilar circumstances — change the 
-idership.” 

.. Ramon asserted he was hot alone 
. holding this opinion. 

“I hear similar thoughts from 
iny in the parly. But unfortunate- 
few have the guts to come but 
blicly with what they privately 
lieve. It is an unfortunate reflec- 
. n on the character of our party 
. U people are afraid to talk. But I 
not depend on any party institu- 
n for my livelihood and I am not 
„ panicky about my own career as 
! keep mum," Ramon said. 

3 arty insiders said yesterday that 
hough Ramon only has the 50th 
' t on the party list of Knesset can- 
ales, his words may have in- 
;nce far beyond his own personal 
nding. Ramon, it was said, is giv- 
new momentum to rumblings in- 


side the purty. 

Shortly after the' Ramon inter- 
view, Sand issued a statement 
which, in erTect, called on both 
Rabin and Peres to forgo their 
claims to leadership if they cannot 
abstain from more political blood- 
letting. 

- Sand's statement reads as fol- 
lows; 

“The Labour Party j$ running 
amok towards an unavoidable 
suicide. Never has a party wasted as 
much civic credit in so short a time 
as Labour. The party appears to be 
fuelled by an irrepressible force of 
self-destruction. We have all had 
quite enough of the battles of the 
Diadochi (the Macedonian generals 
who fought for the empire of Alex- 
ander the Great after his death in 
323 BC) who regard the Labour 
movement as if it is their due in- 
heritance. and - which ■ they treat as 
their own private property. These 
Diadochi must be told now, in no 
uncertain terms, that if they cannot 
devote themseiyes together and im- 
mediately lo the party's ideological 
rehabilitation, they must relieve the 
party of the yoke with which they 
have burdened it.” 

Sarid said he means both the 
Rabin-Peres struggle as well as the 
lesser, but not disconnected fight 
over the post of secretary -generals 

“If Rabin and Peres will persist in 
fighting, then both must go. In such 
an : eventuality, I agree with Haim 
(Ramon). The party cannot withs- 
tand another round in their war," 
Sarid said. 

Both Sarid and Ramoir were 
among the staunchest Peres sup- 
porters during last year's Pcres- 
Rabin battles. 

Meanwhile, in reaction to reports 
of the formation of a Navon sup- 
porters group in the parly, the presi- 
dent's bureau issued a statement 
yesterday denying any connection 
with the activity. The statement did 
not even mention Labour by name. 
It said that Navon “totally rejects 
any activity in which his name is as- 
sociated with any political activity 
whatsoever.” 


'amily wants soldier’s name 
— leared in air base arson 


l YAT GAT (Itim). — Parents of 
tidier imprisoned last year at an 
Force base in the South, al- 
idly in connection with arson 
' re, have renewecf^heir flattie 
1 'IDF authorities' for ari liF 

.igation into the affair. 

! he family is asking to dear the 
lier's name following an ap- 
ent solution to the mysteiy, with 
base's chief fire-fighting officer, 
iptain, now being held on suspi- 
i of setting 10 fires in the past 
"iT. The Kiryat Gal family 
. ... -fibers are demanding that their 
; "s conviction be reversed and 
' . he be sent home an leave, 
ccording to the 'soldier's two 
there, he was arrested last Oc- 
ir 18 at the base. For several 
•*s thereafter, the man’s 
;reabout5 were unknown, 

• site his relatives’ inquiries and 
tplaints. Soon afterwards, police 
ducted a thorough search at the 
mis' home, informing them that 
son was being held on serious 
*^rges. 

'ne brother, a high school 
t ^ ;her in Ashkelon, charged that 
brother was interrogated for'. 
* :ral months, during which he 
tortured, beaten and slapped, 
questioners continuously in- 
:d him, he said, calling him 
.0 terrorist,” ‘‘Arafat’s agent” 
“Khomeini,” the latter appella- 
because of his Iranian origin 
-. because he wears a skullcap, 
ccording to his family, another 
ier from Ashdod broke under 
"l^dlar treatment and “confessed” 


that he and the Kixyat Gat man had 
set the sixth fire. He even re- 
enacted the deed for military police 
photographers. bu/all the while,, the 
Rnyat G&'nrah sLiick to hisl'sloiy? 

pleading iHttofc'etifce. 
i.-Ji vn U9v- . 

After 55 days of interrogation, the 
soldier was tried on two disciplinary 
charges, totally unconnected with 
the arson. He was sentenced to 55 
days in prison and released, but was 
then confronted with such a hostile 
atmosphere, that he had to be 
transferred to another base, it was 
claimed. 

The brother went on to say how 
the army questioners had tried to 
find a psychological explanation, as 
it were, for the soldier’s “deeds.” 
Several months before the arrest, 
his parents’ flat was damaged by fire 
after a gas balloon exploded, and hie 
was denied permission to go on 
leave lo help out. So they concluded 
that he was trying to get revenge by 
setting fires on the base. - 

Responding to the charges,- the 
JDF spokesman said that the fami- 
ly’s complaints had been examined 
and forwarded to the army 
prosecutor’s office, but asserted 
that allegations of torture and 
improper interrogation had been 
found to be groundless. He 
reiterated that the Kiryat Gat ’and 
Ashdod men were tried for dis- 
ciplinary offences unconnected to 
the arson, and added that in trying 
to solve the mystery of the fires, 
dozens of soldiers at the base ted 
been questioned. 
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Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV, — Attempts to hammer 
out a compromise between all-star 
basketball player Mickey Berkowitz 
and his Tel Aviv Maccabi team in 
their contract dispute failed to bear 
fruit yesterday, but the two sides are 
scheduled lo meet again today in 
the chambers of District Court 
Judge Sbau! Aloni here. 

“There's still a dispute.” 
Berkowitz said, leaving the court. 
He vowed that “legal proceedings 
will continue’' if the team does not 


Aridor explains policies to Bonds leaders 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 

The total value of Israel Bonds 
sales over the last 30 years, some $5 
billion, is barely enough to cover 
the country’s defence budget for a 
single year. Finance Minister 
Y oram Aridor told 600 Israel Bonds 
leaders yesterday. 

At the 30th anniversary con- 
ference in Jerusalem's Hilton Hotel. 
Aridor claimed that despite the 
country’s defence burden and lack 
of natural resources, exports were 
increasing at an unprecedented rate 
against a background of world 
depression and unrest. He appealed 
for more private foreign investment 
in Israel. 

Aridor explained his economic 
fSolicies over the last seven months 


by saying they - were based on a 
system similar to U.S.-style “supply 
side economics'* which proposes in- 
come tax cuts as a way of 
stimulating economic growth. 

Bonds General Chairman Sam 
Rothberg advised the conference 
participants to read carefully a 
printed copy of Aridor's speech, 
saying that by doing so “you will 
know as much about the economy 
of Israel as he does.” 

At Har Herzl, conference 
delegates honoured the founders of 
the State and the Israel Bonds 
organization. They laid wreaths on 
the graves of Theodor Herzl, Ze'ev 
Jabotinsky, Golda Meir. Levi 
Eshkol and Eliezer Kaplan. 


TA youth town hopes to turn a profit 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — The municipality’s 
annual youth town opened here on 
Saturday evening with a new name 
— ‘ Youth *81 — and managed for 
the first time by a private company, 
due to budgetary difficulties at city 
hail//” “■ "• 

-t)pmie<r -By- tKc - B.D. Eni'inT 
(events) firm at an investment ofIS5 
million. Youth ’81 offers sports, 
entertainment, artistip perfor- 
mances and many other activities 
for youth and adults. Admission is 


11 Gazans stricken with cholera 


Jerusalem Post Staff 
GAZA — Four more cases of 
cholera were reported yesterday in 
Gaza, bringing the total number of 
victims to 11, a -Health Ministry 
spokesman said. But there are no 
plans to restrict travel from the 
Gaza Strip to Israel, he added. 

The four latest victims were two 
18-year-old women, a 45-year-old 
man and an infant. AH had been in 
contact with persons who recently 
returned from Jordan, where 
cholera is widespread. 

The Health Ministry has not 
asked military authorities to open 
the Erez roadblock north of Gaza, 


dismantled on Thursday as part of 
Defence Minister Ariel Sharon’s 
liberalization policy in the ad- 
ministered territories. 

About '40,000 Arabs cross daily 
into Israel from Gaza. 

“We’ve issued announcements 
requesting the public to wash fruit 
and vegetables carefully, and to buy 
produce only from established 
stores and stands,” the spokesman 
said. 

Last month, seven persons in the 
West Bank contracted cholera, but 
no cases have been reported there 
for some weeks, the spokesman 
said. 


Mizrahi wins settlement of hotel sale dispute 


ASHKELON (Itim). — Magistrates’ 
Court here -yesterday approved an 
agreement under which controver- 
sial contractor BezaJel Mizrahi will 
retake possession of the disputed 
Ganei Shulamit Hotel, purchased 
last year by a Swiss company. The 
Swiss firm will hold an option until 
December i lo obtain the hotel. 

Linder the agreement, a contract 
for sale or the business to Swiss 
Hole! Ltd. is cancelled due to the 
buyers' failure to meet a July pay- 
ment of 5250,000. The investors, 
headed by Paul Saldinger of Basel, 
promised lo forward .that money, 
and at the same time, not to sue for 


return of any investment in the 
hotel . since it has been under their 
management. They will continue to 
run it, and may exercise the option 
lo buy. 

Shortly after the dispute began 
last month, Mizrahi and 15 others 
occupied the lobby of the hotel in 
an attempt to force the new owners 
to return it to them. At the time, the 
Swiss group won a court injunction 
forbidding Mizrahi or any of his 
employees from entering the hotel 
until the dispute was settled. 

The agreement also calls for 
M tzrahi to receive S 30.000 to cover 
court costs and legal fees. 


Teenager killed in accidental shooting 


BEERSHEBA (Him). — A 16-year- 
oid youth was fatally wounded 
yesterday by stray bullets from his 
soldier brother’s army-issued rifle. 

The boy, of Moshav Beit Hagaddi 
in the northern Negev, was rushed 
to Soroka Hospital in Beersheba at 


8 a.m. yesterday. He died shortly 
after arriving at the hospital. 

A visiting relative was handling 
the Gain rifle when several shots 
suddenly went ofT, hitting the boy, 
police said. The investigation into 
the shooting is continuing. 


FOOD WAR 

At Praiseworthy Mini Market 


Israeli airlines ltd: 


6 Beit Ya'ncou St , Mahono Yehuda 
Jerusalem. Tal. 02-234892 

LEN BAER J h ? t ,nfla,ion 

Fighter 

YES. ft's a Food War 

You — the consumer have paid high 

prices fong enough! 

Come in and fmd out what we are 
talking about. 

— "It Pays to Shop at Praiseworthy" — 
Shopping hours. 

Sun. to Thur. from 7.30 am to 8.00 
p'.m 

Fri. 7,30 a.m. to 12 noon. 

Saturday night (after Shnbbot) 

8.00 p.m. to 10.30 p.m. 


SU6AT 


1 kg. 

Reg. ISJ&S5 . 

B11.S0* 

* This is the con-ect price, 
end not the one 
erroneously listed Iri the 
advertisement of Friday, 
August 14. 


Coal unloading at Hadera starts today 


Maccabi basketball star Mickey Berkowitz appears in Tel Aviv Dis- 
trict Court yesterday, where be is suing his team for breach of contract, 

{IPPA)" 

TA judge seeks Berkowitz-M accabi settlement 


fulfil a clause in the contract requir- 
ing it to pay all of Berkowiiz's taxes, 
including income tax. Maccabi 
representatives ai the meeting had 
no comment. 

Berkowitz has disclosed that in- 
come tax authorities have 
threatened to attach items in his 
store and home in their attempt to 
force payment of his IS 1 33,000 
debt, for the years 1976-1980. 

In his suit, the Israeli sports hero 
has asked the court to order Tel 
Aviv Maccabi to release Berkowitz 
from his obligations to the team. 


By ARYEH WO L MAN 
and YA’ACOV FRlEDLER 
Jerusalem Post Reporters 

The first bulk cargo of coal 10 be 
seen in Israel, since the mid-fifties 
will be brought ashore si Hadera to- 
day bv four lighters, following the 
successful resolution or z seamen's 
dispute yesterday. 

The Mika, a crane-bearing ship 
for unloading coal, arrived at 
Hadera yesterday from Britain. 

The seamens' union yesterday 
gained “prolonged seatime" 
bonuses for the crews of the Israeli 
ships which have started to bring 
coal from Australia to the Hadera 
power station. Captain Yc shay ah 
G roman told The Jeruxcicm Post 
that the men will receive from Si 00 
to S350 monthly extra for the round 
trip — which emails 80 days on 
board with practically no shore 
leaves. He S3id the final agreement 
is to be formally signed leday with 
the government-owned Transoil 
Company. 

The first shipment of nearly 70. 
OCX) tons arrived from Australia on 
the company's vessel Irene last 
week. 

The unloading onto lighters is a 


temporary arrangement until the 
off-shore pier is completed. 
Gromar. said that the problem of 
bonuses for the men who will bring 
coal from Africa will be discussed 
later. 

Last week, the unions threatened 
to prevent unloading of the Irene 
because the Shipping Companies 
Association vetoed their agreement 
wilh Transoil and demanded that it 
be signed with the association. 

At the meeting yesterday 
between the unions." Transoil and 
the association under the chair- 
manship of Israel Kessar of the 
Hisuidml executive, it was agreed 
that for the time being the contract 
will be signed by Transoil because 
for the next two years, it will be the 
only Israeli company to ship coal to 
Hadera. 

The Mika will unload the 12,000 
tons of coal it has brought from the 
British port of Immingham and then 
will be used to unload a further 
62.000 ions of coal from the Irene, 
which has been waiting off the 
Hadera coast since last week. 

The cargo will be unloaded into 
the lighters which will shuttle back 


and forth to the shore, each carry- 
ing a maximum of 600 to 700 tons. 
The contractors, Sol mar, have un- 
dertaken to bring ashore 6,000 tons 
of coal a day on condition that their 
work is not disturbed by the wind or 
the waves. 

Solmar has leased the Mika for 
four months. The Italian firm 
building the pier has promised to 
complete enough of its work by 
December to allow the installation 
of two giant cranes on the jelly 
which wifi then be used to unload 
the coal onto the boats. The entire 
jetty is now scheduled for comple- 
tion at the end of 1982. 

The use of coal at Hadera, and 
the means and place of unloading 
and conveying it to the power plant, 
have been a source of controversy 
for the past few years, with Hadera 
residents charging that unloading 
near their town will cause 
ecological harm and air pollution. 
But Haifa residents with equal 
firmness resisted any designs to 
have the coal off-loaded in Haifa 
port and then shipped by train to 
the Hadera site. The upshot was the 
building of the pier in Hadera. 


Woman gets divorce by picketing husband 


By LEA LEVA VI 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — A women pressured 
her husband into giving her a 
divorce b\ picketing his place of 
employment, according to Sylvia 
Mandelbaum. founder of MiLzva. 
. formerly known as the League for 
Family Rights in the Courts. 

Mandeibaum said yesterday- that 
a number of women's groups joined 
the woman in her demonstrations 
which continued over several 
weeks. 

Mandelbaum pointed out that the 
woman gained her freedom, which 
she was unable to do during ye jrs of 
court litigation. 

Mandelbaum said the case proves 
her organization's theory that 
agreement, not litigation, is the 


solution to divorce cases. 

“A lawyer has to defend one side 
against the other and destroys the 
opposition's credibility, destroying 
the family unit in the process,” she 
expiained. “When we get couples to 
talk about their differences and to 
reach an agreement, they can main- 
tain mutual respect — and 
sometimes they end up trying to 
stay together instead of agreeing on 
a divorce. 

“Chief Rabbi Shlomo Goren was 
very angry about the 
demonstrations," Mandelbaum 
said. “But we don’t demonstrate 
against rabbis or rabbinical courts: 
vc demonstrate against injustice 
wherever it may be.” 

Another case cited was Lhat of a 
man charged with kidnapping after 


Nil collects only 38% of alimony debts 


IS40, with reduced fares for groups. 

Activities include performances 
by Arik Einstein, Zvika Pflc, Tislam, 
Menny Beger, Shirai Tavori, The 
Electric Stage, Famous Names and 
The Bootleg Beatles; a science and 
energy pavilion, exhibitions by 
foreign embassies; dog and horse 
shows, .fire fighters, police and USE 
bands, a disco competition, 
children’s plays, magicians and 
others. 

Youth ’81 will be open daily from 
5.30 p.m. (6 p.m. on Saturdays) to 
midnight. 


Post Economic Reporter 
The National Insurance Institute 
made alimony payments totalling 
IS25m. to some i.500 women in 
1980, but managed to collect only 
38 per cent of the money paid out 
from the husbands who are legally 
responsible for the payments. 

An Nil analysis of the alimony- 
figures for 1980 revealed that in 
nearly half of the cases where the 
husbands actually paid, they handed 
over the money after being forced 
to do so. rather than voluntarily. 


Some 15,100 detention orders 
were issued by the Nil in fiscal 
I9S0-8I. but only half were carried 
out because the current addresses 
of the husbands were lacking. 

Three hundred husbands were 
prevented from leaving the country 
by restraining orders, until they set- 
tled their alimony debts. 

Another difficulty encountered in 
collection is a tendency on the part 
of the court to set the level of pay- 
ment without considering the hus- 
band's ability to pay. 


Autopsy ordered on body of nine-year-old boy 


ASHKELON (Itim). - The 
magistrates court here yesterday 
ordered an autopsy to be performed 
on the body of a nine-year-old boy 
found dead on the sidewalk near a 
public shelter in Ycroham over the 
weekend. 

The boy’s father, Mordechai 
Barami. appeared before 
Magistrate Zvi Nadiv to express his 
opposition to an autopsy, noting 


that the family is observant. 

But Nadiv acceded to the police 
request, after being told lhat police 
had found no signs of violence, 
burns or electrocution on the boy’s 
body. 

The magistrate said that he had 
no choice but to order an autopsy to 
establish the cause of death. The 
body will be sent to the forensic in- 
stitute at Abu Kabir. 


smuggling his sister and her three 
children out of the country to 
protect them from the sister's hus- 
band. who had made attempts on 
her life.’ 

“The husband wanted money 
from her family and got the rab- 
binical court to issue an order con- 
fining her lo her house — an order 
issued on his word, without sending 
social workers to investigate,” 
Mandelbaum reported. 

“I don't know how you can ac- 
cuse the man of kidnapping, when 
the children were with their own 
mother and all he was trying to do is 
save his sister's life,” she said. 

Though women are most often 
the victims, there are cases where 
the wife victimizes her husband, and 
Mitzva is starting a men's divirion 
for these cases. 

Mandelbaum mentioned the case 
in which a woman came to court 
with a divorce agreement prepared 
by her lawyer and the husband 
stalked out angrily feeling it was ail 
in her favour. 

“We approached him and told 
him he was right not to sign and that 
he has rights, too," she said. “When 
I asked if he would be willing to tell 
us what he wanted, he said it was 
the first time anyone expressed in- 
terest in his own wishes. An hour 
later, we came back to court with a 
new agreement more equitable to 
both parties.” 


Nahariya visit 

NAHARIYA (Him). — A delega- 
tion comprised of the heads of 40 
local Arab local councils and senior 
council workers visited here yester- 
day as a goodwill gesture after last 
month's shelling. 

The Arab notables called on 
Mayor Efraim Sharir, and then 
toured the Isasbest factory, which 
manufactures agricultural pipes 
which are widely used by Arab 
farmers. 



earnings 


Invest in Ampal 
American Israel 
Corporation. 

For over 40 years, 
people have been 
investing in Ampal, 
secure in the 
knowlege that their 
investment is a sound 
one. For Israel and for 
each investor. 

Ampal is a unique 


concept: an American 
corporation, affiliated 
with the Bank Hapoalim 
group, which is 
dedicated to 


encouraging a strong, 
viable Israeli economy, 
while paying investors 
dividends and interest in 
U.S. dollars. 




American Israel Corporation 

Heri Crfrs-. J J Socretoter ?U»u. Kew Voifc. M Y. 100JO. Tel. (212)586-3232 
O.Ti«- ! 1 1 Arlos-:rof( Si To! A-.iv. 62»we Tel. (0312511 55 


Successful enterprises 
which have been 
developed through 
Ampal investments 
range from hotels and 
sophisticated electronics 
to plastics, chemicals 
and shipping. 

Find out more about 
Ampal. 

It’s a share in Ijael’s 
future. And yours. 


This adwrtw=S 3 ! is nmiher an offer * nor e soUciLatior. of an offer to buy any securities. The offer may be made only by the pwspecrus, 
which may be osuioed in any Kau- in whicn ihe tfcunya may legally be offered, from the underwriter, Arapai SecunUM Corporation 

New York • Baltimore • Boston « Chicago o Dallas o Los Angeles • Miami • Philadelphia • San Francisco • Montreal • Tel Aw 


Gentlemen: Please send me. without obligation, vour booklet "Share in Israel’s Progress, Share in the Earnings". 
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WORLD NEWS 


Iran pledges to fight 
anti-Moslem opponents 


Monday, August 17, 1 981 ■ The Jerusalem Post Page Four 


BEIRUT (UPI). — As the war of at- 
trition between Iran's Islamic 
regime and its leftist opponents 
gained momentum. Prime Minister- 
designate Mohammed Javad 
Bahonur yesterday - pledged to pre- 
vent the country from becoming a 
haven For "imperialism and 
Zionism." 

Bahonur. presenting his 22-man 
cabinet to the Majlis, or parliament, 
also said that the war with Iraq hud 
inflicted “heavy economic damage" 
on Iran, hut “we are at the thresh- 
hold of victory." 

Teheran Radio yesterday 
reported that Saleh Khosravi, a 
mullah and congregational imam 
for the city of Sanandaj. was killed 
by anti-government gunmen along 
with his 1 8 -year-old son os they left 
a local mosque on Saturday. - 

The radio said the two were ki Bed 
by "two armed American 
mercenaries." but gave no further 
details other than that the attackers 
fled and were still being sought. - 

The government has ordered an 
all-out campaign against its oppo- 
nents. and President Mohammed 
Rajai on Saturday said that ridding 
the country- of ami- Islamic groups 


was a “religious duty." 

According to government figures, 
more than 2,000 people have been 
arrested since the escape to France 
of former president Abolhussun 
Boni-Sudr on July 29 and 509 “anti- 
govcmmcnl agitators” have been 
executed since B uni-Sadr's escape. 

Meanwhile, a Spanish Foreign 
Ministry spokesman in Madrid said 
last night there could be no doubt 
that the Iranian patrol boat hijacked 
by Iranian dissidents off Gibraltar 
on Friday has entered 'Tangier. 
Morocco. 

An Iranian exile group in Paris 
sympathetic to the late shah has 
claimed responsibility for seizing 
the 49-metre boat missile boat, the 
Taharzin. Its two sister ships yester- 
day left the port of Almeria for Iran. 

The ministry spokesman was 
quoted by Madrid newspapers as 
saying: “There is no room for doubt 
on this question. A Spanish 
helicopter crew watched the hi- 
jacked boat enter the port (of 
Tangier).” 

But Moroccan authorities have 
said the Tabarzin hud not been 
sighted, and the Spanish consul in 
Tangier told Spanish national radio 
that he had not seen it either. 


Seven kneecappings by IRA squads 



BELFAST (AP). — Seven men 
were shot in the legs overnight by 
Irish Republican Army “punish- 
ment squads," police reported 
yesterday. 

An IRA statement, which was 
telephoned to reporters, said the 
seven were attacked because of 
their “anti-social activity, which has 
caused unnecessary hardship and 
suffering for the nationalist 
people." 

The kneecappings, a traditional 
IRA form of revenge, .took place in 
predominantly Roman Catholic 
enclaves in this Protestant- 
dominated British province. 


Advertisement 


I n Londonderry, Northern 
Ireland's second-largest city, a beer- 
keg bomb exploded outside a dance 
hall early yesterday, police 
reported. Windows and a sign were 
.damaged, they said, but there were 
no injuries. 

The explosion followed the dis- 
covery on Friday of what police 
described as an IRA bomb factory 
at an apartment in the Shantallow 
area. Police reported finding 14 
beer kegs, each packed with about 
40 kilos of explosives. 

A police spokesman speculated 
the I RA was planning a bomb blitz 
of the main Londonderry business 
district. 


Colleagues comfort Constable Glynn Jones who was stabbed in tbe 
stomach on Saturday during a flare-up in Liverpool. (UPi telephoto) 

15 policemen hurt in Liverpool riot 


LIVERPOOL (AP). — Two 
policemen Were stabbed and ' 13 
others were also injured when 
violence erupted on Saturday in 
Liverpool’s mostly-immigranl Tox- 
lelh district during a mass 
demonstration protesting alleged 
police harassment. 

The fighting began outside the 
old police headquarters in Hope 
Street, which were finally vacated in 
a move to new headquarters in 
another part of the city only hours 


. before the afternoon marcb got un- 
der way. 

One policeman, stabbed in the 
stomach, was in “serious condition” 
on Saturday night, police said. 

Merseyside deputy chief con- 
stable Peter Wright described the 
attacks on police as “unprovoked.” 

Wright.. who reported no arrests, 
said that police deliberately kept a 
low profile during the march, which 
followed serious urban rioting in 
Toxteth last month and again this 
month. 


20 miOioit Indians . 
affected by 
viral eye infection 

NEW DELHI (Reuter). — Nearly 
20 million-people across India have 
been affected by a viral .eye. infec- 
tion which has assumed epidemic 
proportion, the Press Trust of India 
(PTJ ) reported yesterday. 

. The- news agency, which con- 
ducted a nationwide survey, said 
that although viral conjunctivitis 
reached its peak in July, it was still 
raging. It began spreading last -June. 

In the northern stale of Haryana 
every fifth person had caught the In- 
fection while in. the northeastern 
state of Assam nearly 70 per cent of 
the population was affected. About 
half a million people were infected 
in Bombay. 

Viral conjunctivitis causes swell- 
ing, watering and- irritation in. the 
eyes, and doctors say there are no 
effective medicines to combat it. In 
. 'extreme eases h can also impair vi- 
sion. 


Five killed when .. . 

balloon explodes 

BARRINGTON. HILLS, Illinois 
(UPI). — .A hot air -balloon hit 
power lines on Saturday night and 
exploded into flames, killing at least- 
five persons and seriously injuring 
one, authorities said.' 

.' A witness said that; upon hitting 
the power lines, one of the balloon's 
occupants jumped from the gon- 
dola, “screaming at the top of his 
lungs” as. he fell to the ground. 


Hundreds hospitalized 
after gas leak 
BANGKOK (AP). — Hundreds of 
people — most of them children. — 
were rushed to hospitals on Satur- 
day after inhaling chlorine that had 
leaked from an old gas .cylinder 
abandoned in a dty slum, local news- 
papers reported yesterday. ' 

The number of victims was 
variously reported as about 500 and 
more than 600, but there were no 
known fatalities. 


U.S. pushing to speed up 
F46 deliveries to Pakistan 


HOW REFRIGERATORS 
ARE BOUGHT 
IN AMERICA 
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• What is a Consumer 
Report survey? 

By Esther Shalev :: 7 - ' 

It is said in the Talmud that “a 
handsome woman, a handsome 
abode, and handsome 
appurtenances" broaden a man's 
mind. If we examine the woman's 
stand, we will probably reach the 
conclusion that a handsome 
kitchen, suitably equipped, has the 
same effect! It may annoy the 
feminists, but it's a proven fact: 
women spend a great deal of their 
time in the kitchen, and their 
appliances are thus of the highest 
importance. When I speak of 
kitchen appliances, I refer to the 
electrical ones, and, first and 
foremost, the refrigerator. Modem 
refrigerators are a product of 
advanced technology graced by 
styling and finish, which make the 
appliance a genuine piece of 
furniture, one which no modem 
family can do without. 

One does not buy a refrigerator 
as a casual thought or a passing 
whim. The purchase is generally 
preceded by lengthy market 
research during which we ask, 
examine, get advice. Only after 
thinking it over carefully do we 
buy. 

Market research is rather 
difficult in Israel because objective 
opinion, based on a product's 
every facet, is still hard to come 
by. In the U.S.A., on the other 
hand, well developed consumer 
consciousnes makes things easier. 
They have Consumer Reports, 
featured in the magazine of a 
consumers' association. They form 
their ShuLhan Aruch, and they 
don't buy without consulting it. 

Saving electricity 

In American tests, the America o 
Whirlpool Corporation's 
refrigerators were chosen as a 
"selected product” and thus 
ranked first in the survey Ifor the 
second year runningl. The highly 
regarded Israeli company. Crystal, 
imports these refrigerator^. The 
company started importing thenfc 
only after baaing examined their 
suitability for Israeli conditions. 


• Whirlpool (Crystal) — 
first in American . 
consumers' s^ryey.^ ; , ^ 

• What else does Crystal' 
offer? 

Many of tbe reasons for then- 
selection, cited in the above report, 
indicate that Whirlpool 
refrigerators are designed with 
several features likely to interest 
the Israeli consumer. Most 
important among them: 

A. Low electricity consumption 
compared with other . 
refrigerators, resulting in -then- 
being most economical fa 
feature worthwhile to the 
individual consumer and 
beneficial tb the country's 
energy situation). 

B. Extremely low number of 
faults — a Whirlpool 
characteristic cited as such in 
the American report. Many of 
us have experience in this area; 
a refrigerator which does not 
break down — which simply 
functions as it should — - is a 
godsend I 

Those in the know also mention 
tbe Whirlpool refrigerator's Mgh 
capacity relative to outside 
dimensions — their sides are very 
thin. And the door seal has been 
improved. They always stay at the 
set temperature, thanks to an 
exclusive Whirlpool innovation. 
The fridges are made of porcelain- 
faced steel sheet, which is 
completely scratch-resistant, and 
the walls are especially easy to 
clean and do not absorb odours! 

The shelves are movable and 
can be positioned to suit the 
family's changing needs. 

We haven't yet mentioned that 
Whirlpool refrigerators — 
designed on the no-frost system, of 
course — come in 2- and 3-door 
models, and a side-by-side 
version. Pride of the line is a mode! 
in one of whose doors is a special 
compartment with outside access, 
for storage of drinks and similar 
often-used "light” items, thus^ 
eliminating the need to open the’ 
refrigerator when these items are 
required. 

Whirlpool design, finish and 
colours make their refrigerators 
into 'appliances, the like of which 
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Crystal's Whirlpool — number one in America, now in Israel, too 


has not previously been seen in 
Israel. 

There's no need to acquaint the 
Israeli consumer with Crystal. The 
range of borne appliances they 
market, is the best indicator . of 
their reputation. Their product 
line features the "Crystal 
Westpoint” refrigerator, which is 
now in great demand for its 
sophistication in construction and 
styling. It is constructed of strong, 
durable materials, and has been 
tested in conditions of extreme 
heat and humidity, beyond those 
found in Israel. 

- Crystal washing machines are a 
success story unto themselves. The 




concern presently markets 
"Crystal Super Lord,” "drystal 
Lord,” "Crystal Lady,” and 
"Crystal ' Grand Lady” — all 
known, famous and popular. 
Crystal was recently awarded the 
1981 Outstanding Trader award, 
■in a poll conducted under the 
auspices of the Ministry of 
Industry, Commerce and Tourism 
(poll taken by Haifa University, 
Applied Social Science Co.) this 
being Crystal's fourth such 
nomination. In addition to this 
esteemed award, Crystal has 
thrice been nominated "Best Buy" 
11978-1981). Only Crystal 
washing machines have reaped 


such a "crop" of nominations, 
testifying to the quality of 
appliances marketed by Crystal.' 

Some statistics: Crystal has 
marketed 180,000 washing 
machines over the years. 
Assuming that each ma chine has 
washed'.an average of ten 
kilograms of laundry par week, 40 
kg. per month and 500 kg. per 
year — it turns out that Crystal 
marketed washing machines have 
laundered, thus far. nearly a 
billion kilograms of laundry. One 
must acknowledge so respectable 
a contribution to Israel’s 

dehnliness. • :i ' ' 

b*wi “Crystal* also marie et 
' A&washers,- l e3?- > of 
• quality and superior finish. . 

After Sajes Service 

It's impossible to wind up this 
’ brief survey without mentioning 
' Crystal service, which, 1 in the 
- opinion of Mr. Friedman, the 
company's Managing Director, 
•- has been pivotal in the firm’s 
success. Crystal's fundamental 
- recognition of its obligation to the, 
customer who has placed his/her 
.. faith in it guides it throughout, 
especially those in the service 
' department. 

The. Israeli . public, 
unfortunately accustomed to 
.. customer maltreatment, has 
expressed its exceptional 
j satisfaction with Crystal service in 
• the hundreds of . letters of 
appreciation, canstadtly reaching 
the management. Indeed, the 
company believes that its link with 
the customer only begins at the 
moment of purchase, and does not 
. end there — the case with many 
companies.- Hundreds of 
appreciative customers have noted 
the speedy response to .calls and 
the high level of expertise and 
courtesy' of Crystal technicians. 
Many of us, no doubt, have seen 
Crystal’s line at tbe "Man 7 and his 
Environment" exhibition, and 
come away impressed with its 
quality. - Those who haven't yet 
been to Crystal's sales and display 
showrooms, are invited to do so: . 


Displays of Crystal refrigerators at the following shops: 

Tel Aviv: Crystal Showrooms, 40 Rehov Geula (corner 52 Rehov 
Allenby), Tel. 03-657262. 

Tel Aviv: Michael Akilov. ’’Salqn Allenby 1 13" 1 13 Rehov Allenby, 
' Tel. 03-615902. 

Jaffa: Lebel, 29 Sderot Yerushalayim, Tel. 03-825608. 

Holon: Salon Savoy, 77 Rehov Sokolow, TeL 03-882588 
Petah Tikva: Radio Oron, 10 Rehov Haim Ozer, Tel. 03-923940, 
display in hall. < - 

Netanya: Moshe Bar, Supergas, 26 Rehov Weizmann, Tel. 053- 
23132; 36 Herzl St- 

Haifa: Traklin Hashmal, Zilberstein, 25 Rehov Hanevi'im, Tel. 
•04-667016. 664910. 

Jerusalem: Lior. 23 Rehov Shammai, Tel. 02-221022. Shir, 117 
Jaffa Road, 

Beersheba: Salon Hanesi'im showrooms, Beit Rassco, Tel. 
057-77969. . 

Nazareth: Srouji, Paul VI St., Tel. 065-54677 
Ramla: Esther Universal, Sderot Herzi, Tel. 961530. 





BANGKOK (Reuter), — the U.S. 
is Liymg io accelerate delivery of F- 
16 fighter planes to Pakistan despite 
demands Tor the aircraft from 'its 
own armed forces and allies, a 
senior American defence official 
said yesterday. 

James Buckley, under secretary 
of state for security assistance, who 
negotiated the F-16 purchases and a 
S3 billion arms and economic aid 
deal for Pakistan in June, told 
reporters that every effort is being 
made to speed up delivery. 

Buckley, in Thailand to discuss 
the defence requirements of the 
Bangkok government, said the nor- 
mal F-16 delivery lime from the fac- 
tory to a buyer is 42 months or 
longer. “We are trying to determine 
how this can be accelerated and it 


means pushing others (customers) 
aside,” he said. “The aircraft is still 
entering our. own. services and those 
of our allies.” ; 

Buckley refused.-to disclose how 
many aircraft, are involved in the 
Pakistan deal. . 

The F-16 purchases with funds 
: from Pakistan and its Islamic allies 
were announced at the end of 
Buckley's June visit to Islamabad 
and talks with President Moham- 
med Zia ul-Haq and his Foreign 
Minister Agha Shahi. 

Diplomats in Islamabad at the 
time said the aircraft were planned 
for delivery as quickly as possible as 
a . gesture of U.S. concern for 
Pakistan's strategic position follow- 
ing the Soviet Union’s military in- 
'lervenlion in neighbouring 
Afghanistan. - 


Soviets will teach sex education 


MOSCOW (Reuter). — Sox educa- 
tion lessons will be taught .in 
Moscow schools for the first time 
next month under .a pilot scheme 
turned at breaking down traditional* 
resistance to the subject . in- the 
Soviet Union.-. 

The youth -newspaper Kom- 
somoLskaya Prayda. said yesterday 
that two courses, would be in- 
troduced in most schoolrat the start 
of -the new academic year. 

Fourteen year olds would be in- 
structed on the basic biology of sex- 
ual relations and childbirth, and 15 
to 16 year olds would hear lectures 
on the moral ' and psychological 


aspects of partnerships and mar- 
riage, including warnings about 
“the harmful effects of early sexual 
intercourse,” the daily said. 

It quoted one of the organizers, 
Antonina Khripkova, as saying that 
sex instruction was long overdue in 
Soviet schools and complaining that 
ignorance' of the subject often" 
resulted in unwanted pregnancies. 

The Baltic' republics are the only 
part of the Soviet' Union where sex 
education is a -part of the school 
curriculum. Komsomobkaya Prasda 
said the courses would be used as a 
model . for schools throughout the 
country. 


Troops take over Pakistan airports 


ISLAMABAD, Pakistan (AP). — 
Armed troops occupied Islamabad 
Airport and arrested about 40 
. Pakistan International - Airlines 
(P1A) personnel on Saturday night 
after the military regime banned un- 
ion activity in the state-owned firm 
until next April, P1A sources said. 

... Similar action was taken at 
Karachi Airport, but the number 


detained was not known. Official 
confirmation of the arrests was not 
immediately available. 

. President Gen. Mohammed Zia 
ut-Haq's cabinet said on Saturday 
evening in a lengthy announcement 
that P1A was on the “verge of col- 
lapse'- and accused its 22,000 
employees of corruption, mis- 
management, eXtortion and “ex- 
cessive unionism.” 


UJS. unworried by Portugal controllers’ action 

LISBON (Reuter). ■— Portuguese Controllers Associations to suspend 
air controllers started a- two-day any action in support of striking 
boycott of U.S. traffic at midnight - UiJ.air controllers until a general 
last night, but American aviation of- meeting next Saturday, 
ficialssay they do not" expect a ma- They decided to deny clearance 

jor disruption of - transatlantic to flights to and from the U.S. for 48 
flights. (hours fjom midnight GMT Sunday, 

The 300 controllers, in a militant saying the U.S. government dealt 
mood, defied instructions from the with the strikers with total disregard 
International Federation .of Air for human riehts. 


One killed in Sri Lanka communal violence 

COLOMBO, Sri Lanka (Reuter). — several arrests were made, the 
r— — did. 

»9stileWRWsideht’ .IfttflfGS Jayewardene. 
boutique nesauJCQlomh^Wiatur-t. * who called cfttif&ops last Wednes- 
day, as communal violence con- day to control the communal 
tinued. a government spokesman violence between the majority 


said yesterday. 


Sinhalese and minority Tamils. 


Police fired oh the crowd after Saturday night condemned those 
petrol bombs were thrown at the engaged in violence and said he 
boutique in Ga mpa h a , 40 could. not understand “what type of 
kilometres north of Colombo and animals they were.” 



Yallop and Hughes lead 
Aussies in great fight 


The popular Crystal Westpoint • — 
sophistication in construction and design. 


Crystal Grand -Lady and Cryseall Super 
Lord, two sought after washing machine, 
models, with Crystal's superb service. 


MANCHESTER (AP). . — 
Australia, set the virtually impossi- 
ble task of making 506 in their se- 
cond innings to' beat England ia the 
fifth Test at Old Trafford here, 
made- a fighting' effort to save the. 
game. At close of .play they had 
made -210 for five. This respectable 
total was largely the result erf 1 some 
spirited batting by Graham Yallop, 
who made a rapid century, and cap- 
lain Kim Hughes, who scored 43. 

Australia -suffered early disasters. 
Dyson was run out, trying a suicidal 
ran', and Wood played an appalling 
shot to be caught by Knott behind 
tbe stumps. So Australia were 24 for 
two when Yallop joined his captain. 

wins 800 tn. 

ZAGREB, Yugoslavia (Reuter). — 
Worijf record-h older. Sebastian Coe 
of Britain won the hearts of spec- 
tators in the Dinamo Stadium 
yesterday with an effortless triumph 
over 900 metres on -the final day of 
the European Athletics Chip Finals. 

Coe looked every inch si 
thoroughbred as he led' the field 
through the bed -in 54.81 seconds 
and when he moved up -a gear 200 
m. from home only West German 
Willi Wulbeck' was able to : stay in' 
contention/ 

But there was no holding' the 
Olympic 1500 in. champiorr as' he : 
raised the. tempo on the- home 
straight to win by five m. inan unof- ' 
ficial time of one min. 47_02 se- 
conds. Coe said his foot was fine 
and that he would try for a world ' 
record in the 1 500 m. on Wednes- 
day. _ -' 

Kiwis heat Fiji 13-0 

AUCKLAND, New Zealand (UPI). 

New Zealand set a World Soccer 
Cup all-time high scoring record on 
Saturday night, when they routed 
Fiji 13-0. to qualify for the final pool 
of the Asian elimination^ rounds for 
next year's World Cup. Finals iir 
Spain., The previous high' scoring 
record was set by. West Germany, 
which; defeated Cyprus 12-0 in a 
qualifying round match hi 1969. On 
Friday, Australia, crushed i he 
hapless Fijians*' 1 0-0 in Melbourne:. 


They put on 95 in great style, 
pounding the bowling. 

Yallop in .particular was a revela- 
tion, in the light of his poor form in 
earlier matches. He batted with sur- 
prising freedom, hitting 15 fours in 
his century, and taking only three 
hours to make his 1 14. Then his 
concentration lapsed, and he hit 
across a flighted delivery from Em- 
burey.' 

In the morning England con- 
tinued their merciless way, and 
reached 404, Knott making 59 and 
Emburey'57. Alderman took five for 
109 in 52 overs. 

Close of play aeons? England 231 aod 404. 
Aastrafia 13b mm! 210 liar five. Play rrtinorg to- 

; " 

Laffite triumphs 

ZELTWEG, ; Austria (Reuter). — 
Jacques Laffite of France drove his 
Talbot-Ligier to victory in the 
Austrian 'Formula One Grand Prix 
here yesterday, coolly out- 
maneuvering arid overhauling his 
compatriot' Rene Amoux over the 
last quarterLof the race. 

' Carlos Reuterman of Argentina 
still leads the world championship 
table, driving a Williams, with 45 
p rants. Next is Nelson Piquet of 
Brazil, in a Brabham, with 39, and 
third b Jacques Laffite with 34. 

Baseball results 

Safer* v'l Graes . 

T6ffwf«4. MRwnluw 3‘ / 

Kmhm 5. .Clrwliii 3. 

Oakland a. CaWbnir 7. 13 fas. 

BaMaore < Chicago a 
Detroit 8. NewYark 5 
BtM«5.Tnai 3, 10 ta. 

Svante «. Mfaweeott 0 

». Lnds m Moatreai.ppd^ rain . 

CUnB> 4. HtfeMgfc 3 , 15 fas. 

Sm Frmcfaco 9. Cfadnoad 2 
New York 3. PM faddphfa | 

Homo* 5. S*a Diego 0 
Wski KT« Angeles .4 

Shukian ill 

TEL AVIV. — Tel AvivShimshon's 
- top footballer.' David Shukian, has 
been taken extremely ill with 
Hodgkin's disease. 

Funds-are being raised by his club 
soccer runs, particularly in the 
Carmel. Market where he owned a 
delicatessen shop, and soccer 
coaches to finance medical treat- 
ment' in u Boston clinic. 
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Strategically, 
Weinberger 
ThinksBig . . 

When it comes to defense, the Rea- 
gan Administration dreams no little 
-drearas, Secretary of Defense Caspar 
W. Weinberger would like to spend 
$1,500 billion over five years. His 
plan, to be presented to President 
Reagan in California tomorrow and 
no doubt to be debated in Congress 
' and the nation for months to come, 
proposes to move toward revising fun- 
damental assumptions, notably giv- 
ing up acceptance of East-West nu- 
clear 41 "parity. V Instead, the United 
States would strive for nuclear "mar- 
gins of safety” that imply outright nu- 
clear superiority. 

The Weinberger plan, as reported 


by The New York Times and con- 
firmed in large part by a White House 
spokesman, would blur the edges of 
the classic nuclear defense “triad" of 
bombers, missile-firing submarines 
and land-based missiles in silos. Ex- 
isting Minuteman and Titan missiles 
would stay in silos, but the new MX 
missile might not. 

While Mr. Weinberger was reported 
to be backing away from making an 
immediate recommendation on the 
controversial basing of the MX, the 
option favored in his comprehensive 
proposal is that the missiles be flown 
in dozens of new, light fuel-efficient 
planes. Until the planes were ready 
late in the decade, the so-called vul- 
nerability window — which nuclear 
theorists say will open in the mid- 
1980’s — would be slammed by MX's 
based in C5 Galaxy transports or 
Minuteman silos. They might be pro- 


Defense Secretary’s proposals 


Neutron weapons 

immediate production and 
stockpiling, including' war- 
heads for Lance missiles (top 
right); approved by President. 

Nuclear submarines 

Improvement of the Trident I 
missile and stepped-up devel- 
opment of the larger and 
more precise T rident II, ex- 
pected to be capable of de- 
stroying Soviet missiles in 
their silos. 

Communications 

Rebuilding of the defense 
communications apparatus. 

from satellites to under- 
ground command posts, to 
reduce vulnerability to attack 
and sabotage. 

Bombers 

Construction of modified B-1 
bombers while work contin- 
ued on developing a radar- 
eluding Stealth bomber. 


. i> l Though Secretary Welnbew 
- g?f tm favored bssing4fcu 
MX aloft, objections are such 
that a recommendation could 
be delayed while other op-, 
tlons are studied. 



For a while last week, it appeared 
that the Professional Air Traffic Con- 
trollers Organization might pull out of 
its nose dive. 

In a show of support, Canadian con- 
trollers responsible for a band of busy . 
airways over the North Atlantic re- 
fused to handle flights that were 
bound for or had originated in the 
United States. The results were long 
delays for thousands of travelers — a 
KLM airliner, for instance, took off 
from Amsterdam 30 hours late — and 
scores of canceled international 
flights. There was also speculation 
rhs _ the disruptions might force the 
Reagan Administration to moderate 
the tough, no- talks stance it has main- 
tained from the start of the control- 
lers’ strike earlier this month. 

Then the two-day display of labor 

solidarity flamed. out. _ . - 

The key Canadian controllers, as- 
signed to a flight-guidance center in 
Newfoundland, dropped their boycott 
when Ottawa promised an inquiry 
into whether the American situation 
created hazards. Later, the executive 
board of the International Federation 

of Air Traffic Controllers Associa- 
tions asked its members to put aside, ■ 
for the time being, any plans for boy- 
cotts or other drastic actions, in turn, 
the leaders of the British air control- 
lers decided against holding any kind 
of job. action. However, Portugese 
controllers, who oversee southern 
trans- Atlantic traffic, voted to stage a 
48-hour boycott, beginning at 8 P.M. 
E.D.T. tonight. 

The air controllers -federation also 
urged the White House to reopen talks 
with the union and its president, Rob- 
ert E. Poli. In Washington, however, 


that possibility looked extremely re- 
mote. Acceding to an Administration 
request, a n administrative law judge 
urged the Federal Labor Relations 
Authority to revoke the union's right 
to bargain on behalf of the control- 
lers. Judge John Fenton called the 
strike an "open and flagrant" viola- 
tion of Federal statutes. 

The labor relations authority's rul- 
ing, which could come later this week, 
can be appealed, but Lhe Administra- 
tion has already effectively decerti- 
fied the union anyway. Government 
spokesmen continued to insist that 
there was no strike because the 12,000 
controllers who haven’t shown up for 
work have either gotten dismissal no- 
tices or will receive them soon. 

’ There ism law that Federal unions 
cannot strike against their employ- 
ers," said President Reagan, vaca- 
tioning in California. “I just don't see 
any way that it could be expected that 
we could now just go back and pre- 
tend that they weren’t breaking the 
law or breaking their oaths." Showing 
only a bit more flexibility. Transpor- 
tation Secretary Drew Lewis said 
some controllers may be returned to 
the payroll eventually if they can 
Show that they were "harassed" or 
otherwise prevented from reporting 
for duty. 

Mr. Poli, for his part, seemed to be 
straining for a stiver lining. “Every- 
body says after two weeks you're 
dead," he said. “There have been a 
lot of strikes in this country lasting 
longer than two weeks.”' For the mo- 
ment, the Administration's . stand 
seemed to be popular; only 22 percent 
of those who participated in an As- 
sociated Press-NBC News poll said 
they favored a softer line. 


t acted with anti-ballistic missiles per- 
mitted under a 1974 accord. 

The proposal for an airborne MX 
has numerous critics, not least of 
them the Air Force, whose own pro- 
posal — to shuttle 200 MX missiles 
among 4,600 among shelters in Utah 
and Nevada — is virulently opposed 
by the people of Utah and Nevada. 

Mr. Weinberger’s plan does con- 
tains a big carrot for the Air Force: a 
new version of the B-I bomber, which 
was canceled by the Carter Adminis- 
tration. But it would make the extent 
of the B-1 commitment dependent on 
progress in developing so-called 
Stealth bombers, intended to evade 
radar detection. 

In the Navy’s comer of the triad, 
Mr. Weinbergerhopes to bring delay- 
pjagued deliveries of Trident subma- 
rines up to speed and to equip them 
with improved Trident ZI missiles. 

As reliance on strategic weapons 
cached in subs or planes increased, so 
would the importance of reliable links 
to commanders within reach of the 
nuclear button. Defense officials 
promise to give top priority to 
strengthening the system of satel- 
lites. radar, radio, computer centers 
and command posts. All are “vulner- 
able to large-scale direct attack, jam- 
ming, .sabotage and secondary nu- 
clear effects." General Accounting 
Office investigators recently found. 

In a possible preview of the MX dis- - 
puie. Mr. Weinberger confirmed that 
the Administration has begun stock- 
piling neutron bombs — assembling 
components that were manufactured 
during the Carter Administration. 
The bombs are designed to concen- 
trate radiation and limit blast effect 
— killing people while leaving build- 
ings standing. Their primary target 
would be a Soviet tank blitz in Eu- 
rope. But correctly anticipating Euro- 
pean antipathy, Mr. Reagan prom- 
ised '.‘full consultation with our 
allies" before deploying the missiles. 

There was "deep disappointment” 
in West German's governing Social 
Democratic Party and in Brussels. 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
envoys told of the decision after it bad 
been published and confirmed, pre- 
tended the decision was a strictly 
American affair. Norway and Den- 
mark, NATO's nuclearrefuseniks, re- 
jected the neutron decision, too. De- 
ployment and use of the weapons 
would make full-scale nuclear war 
more likely, critics said. 

* Moscdw, which- was already carica- 
pnangrMr. Reagan as. a warmonger- 
ing cowboy, said Washington was 
playing “a dangerous game with 
fire.” Tass hinted that the Kremlin 
would build its own neutron weapons. 
But American experts said benefits 
would be marginal to the Warsaw 
Pact which has “a tank advantage of 
better than 4 to 1.” 

Defending his neutron decision, Mr. 
Reagan said that “present tactical 
battlefield weapons stationed in Eu- 
rope are nuclear weapons far more 
destructive.' ' He asserted that many 
European critics "are really carrying 
the propaganda ball for the Soviet 
Union, because there’s no mention' 
made of 200 SS-20’s [Soviet nuclear 
weapons that are] aimed at the cities 
of all of Europe today." (New budget 
deficits could limit defense dollars, 
page 4.) 


Striking Controllers Lose Support 


By week’s end. the dispute was still 
in a holding pattern. The Administra- 
tion said that airlines were operating 
75 percent of their normally sched- 
uled flights, thanks in large measure 
to extensive use of automated radar. 
With revenues falling, some airlines 
lightened their loads; on Friday, 
American Airlines told its 36,000 em- 
ployees that 1,650 of them, including 
200 pilots, would be laid off by the end 
of the month. 

While Government officials and 
strikers disagreed over how safely the 
system was working. Mutual of 
Omaha reported that its sales of flight 
insurance policies had jumped 25 per- 
cent since Aug. 3. (Public and private 
labor laws and prtictices. page 5. ) 
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Secretary of Defense Caspar W. Weinberger 


A Week of Tough Choices 
In Defense and Diplomacy 


By BERNA RD G WERTZMAN 


P 


Washington 

RESIDENT Reagan’s decision to order assem- 
bling and stockpiling of neutron weapons —over- 
ruling arguments for delay by Secretary of State 
Alexander M. Haig Jr. — had many members of 
. .'Washington's diplomatic community asking last week. 
“Who's in charge of foreign policy here?" The President's 
action had the effect',' at least for the present, of diminish- 
ing Mr. Haig's standing and elevating Secretary of De- 
fense Secretary Caspar W. Weinberger, who had success- 
fully argued for going ahead with the neutron bomb. 

"This has a direct impact on the allies." a European 
diplomat said. "What are we to think when we read that 
Haig flashed a red light and Weinberger a green one, and 
the President drove through?" 

Unsettling as it was. it seemed at first that the neutron 
debate might be only a warmup for a contest this week, 
when both secretaries confer with the vacationing Presi- 
dent in California about the strategic nuclear portion of the 
Pentagon's proposed $1.5 trillion, five-year speeding pro- 
gram. But there were reports yesterday that the Defense 
Secretary, faced with opposition not only from Mr. Haig 
but also from key military and Congressional leaders, was 
reconsidering the proposal that was causing the most trou- 
ble — the one to deploy MX missiles aboard planes, rather 
than in shelters on the ground. I! so, a Weinberger-Haig 
dispute may have been averted. 

The relationship between the two secretaries is rather 
complicated. Both claim they get along well in their peri- 
odic meetings but say it -.s the nature of the institutions 
they represent that they will occasionally have differences 
that require resolution "by the President. Bur it is also clear 
that the two men differ in style and in world outlook to such 
a degree that normal frictions are often aggravated. 

Mr. Haig, testy and often apparently nervous and 
high-strung, has spent most cf the last decade working on 
foreign and national security questions, first in Washing- 
ton and then as the NATO Commander tn Chief. He there- 
fore has an instinctive sympathy for European and other 
allies and does not have to be reminded of the need to con- 
sult them and take their problems into account. 

Mr. Weinberger, a personable and, on the surface, af- 
fable man. had no experience in international affairs be- 
fore his appointment as Defense Secretary. But he is a 
political confidant of President Reagan and has had exten- 
sive experience in running complex domestic agencies, in- 
cluding the old Department of Health. Education and Wel- 
fare. He has a bent, his critics S2y. toward intellectual ar- 
rogance and has tended to either forget or disregard allied 
political problems in his work as the Pentagon chief. 

On the MX missile question. Mr. Haig has been aware 
that dropping the Carter Administration's land-based sys- 
tem would be sure to make waves in Europe. The allies, in 
the State Department view, would ask why they should de- 
ploy new generations of land- based United S La tes medium- 


Private-sector troubles 
in Sandinist Nicaragua 

Resistance movement 
keeps the pressure on 
South African regime 




range missiles on their soil if the United States is unwilling 
to put the MX on its. The very size of the contemplated 
Weinberger strategic program — one estimate places it at 
$200 billion over five years — also inevitably raises ques- 
tions of its effect on any effort to reach understandings 
with the Soviet Union. 

These are issues that go to the heart not only of foreign 
policy but ^domestic politics as well. That-is why the 
decisions are so difficult and why the usually decisive Rea- 
gan AdBygistratian has hesitated before acting. The costs . 
are enormous and the land-based version of the MX has 
aroused opposition from some of Mr. Reagan's strongest 
backers. But to forgo the land-based version to appease the 
politicians arouses the wrath of the uniformed military, 
defense experts on Capitol Hill and the allies, who are rep- 
resented by Mr. Haig. The former NATO commander is 
also said to believe that the airborne MX would be mili- 
tarily foolish. 

Haig Opposed the Timing 

Although the neutron bomb decision seemed to place 
Mr. Weinberger in the ascendancy, Mr. Haig's aides in- 
sisted that the significance of the President's decision 
should not be exaggerated. They said Mr. Haig did not 
argue against the weapon itself, but rather advised the 
President that an announcement now would cause severe 
difficulties for allies, such as West German Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt, who are already feeling pressure against 
deployment of American medium-range nuclear missiles. 

Stressing that Mr. Weinberger and Mr. Haig have 
basically the same goal— - to rapidly rebuild America’s de- 
fenses— State Department officials noted that Mr. Haig in 
New Orleans last week tried to answer critics who asked 
how such a military program could be reconciled with the 
Administration's stated desire ,for peace. In the speech, 
Mr. Haig said the United States could move toward easing 
relations with the Soviet Union by adding to American 
power. "By rebuilding our strength, reinvigorating our al- 
liances and promoting peaceful progress, we are creating 
the conditions that make restraint and reciprocity the 
most realistic Soviet options," he said. 

For specialists studying the tea leaves in search of 
relatively conciliatory signs, Mr. Reagan noted that he 
had offered to meet with Leonid I Brezhnev, the Soviet 
leader — after extensive lower-level preparation — and 
Eugene V. Rqslow, the new arms control director, said the 
Administration was eager to resume arms control talks 
without preconditions. But these remarks were offset by 
Mr. Reagan '5 other comments about the Soviet Union. "I 
can understand their anguish," he said. "They're scream- 
ing like they're sitting on a sharp nail simply because we 
now are showing the will. . . not to let them get to the point 
of dominance where they can someday issue to the free 
world an ullimamrn of surrender or die." 

Such statements are sure to produce concern in Eu- 
rope, which sees itself as the eventual battlefield In any 
Soviet -American conflict. It is not easy to persuade the 
Europeans to increase their defense spending; to assure 
them of Washington's commitment to negotiated agree- 
ments with the Russians; to avoid public splits when the 
Europeans fail to fulfill their military spending pledges, 
while the United States appears cool to negotiating. 

Frustrated State Department aides complain of "lack 
of sensitivity" at the Pentagon and White House to the 
political concerns of the allies. Indeed, "sensitivity” has 
become a new code word. State Department officials who 
are unwilling to suggest that President Reagan lacks ex- 
pertise in foreign relations say he lacks "sensitivity” to 
allied concerns. Mr. Haig, they say. has "sensitivity" and 
Mr. Weinberger does not. At rhe.White House, Richard V. 
Allen, the national security adviser, and Edwin Meese 3d, 
the President's counselor, are described as "insensitive." 
Bill Brock, the special trade representative, Secretary of 
Treasury Donald Regan and Secretary of Commerce Mal- 
. colm Baldridge are “sensitive." 

One Pentagon official ridiculed the State Depart- 
ment's concerns about European political difficulties as 
they try to maintain support for deployment of medium- 
range theater nuclear missiles. “The problem is Haig." 
the official said. "Haig is too involved in personal diplo- 
macy and the personal diplomacy in this case means Hel- 
mut Schmidt. We are not running this Government for the 
benefit o! Helmut Schmidt.” 
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In Summary 


More Working, 
Less Marching 
Urged in Poland 

Lech Walesa ordered his union fol- 
lowers off the bricks and back Lo work 
last week, trying to reassert control 
and redirect' Poland's agenda for 
change. At a meeting in Gdansk, Soli- 
darity's national commission called 
for a two-month moratorium on 
strikes and demonstrations until after 
the union's national congress ends in 
October. Among the marches Soli- 
darity wanted canceled were some 
planned this week on behalf of “politi- 
cal prisoners" chat the Government 
had threatened to block by all means. 

The third power in Poland — the 
Roman Catholic Church — also called 
for conciliation. Preaching for the 
first time since he became Primate 
last month. Archbishop Jozef Glemp 
told thousands of pilgrims at Czesto- 
chowa yesterday that marches “not 
as peaceful as yours" had caused the 
church "a certain fear." He alluded 
to the proposed march for political 
prisoners. * 

A main objective of union leaders 
has been to deflect popular anger over 
food shortages that has boiled over in 
“hunger" demonstrations — a no-win 
tactic in a bankrupt economy. At the 
same time, in apparent contradiction 
of their own moratorium. Solidarity 
threatened to shut down newspapers 
for two days this week if a spate of 
anti-Solidarity items continued. 

Among those accusing Solidarity 
“adventurists" of pushing the coun- 
try' toward “bloody confrontation" 
was the party leader. Stanislaw 
Kania. Meeting in the Soviet Crimea 
with Leonid I. Brezhnev. Mr. Kania 
and Prime Minister Woiciech Jam- - 


there, President Anwar el-Sadat of 
Egypt called for talks with the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization. Last 
week, Zbigniew Brzezinski. President 
Carter's national security adviser, 
also came out in favor of “some form 
of dialogue with the P.L.O. ” 

French Allowed 
To Leave Iran 

... .j.- . ' 

France, Iranian President 
hammed Ali Rajai said last week, is 
turning into “a second America. " De- 
manding the extradition of ousted 
President Aboihassan Bani-Sadr. Ira- 
nian spokesmen pointedly reminded 
Paris of Washington’s hostage ordeal 
when it extended hospitality to the 
Shah. French officials carefully 
avoided answering back and slapped 
a temporary muzzle on the talkative 
Mr. Bani-Sadr. 

The strategy apparently worked. 
After several days delay, ostensibly 
lo make sure their Iranian finances 
were in order, French Ambassador 
Guy Georgy and 106 other French citi- 
zens were allowed to leave Iran. Left 
behind were four staff members at 
the French Embassy and about two 
dozen other French citizens. 

Paris had further softened up Tehe- 
ran by releasing three gunboats or- 
dered by the Shah but impounded 
after his overthrow. As they sailed 
from Cherbourg toward Iran, how- 
ever, a group purporting to consist of 
Iranian monarchists commandeered 
one of the vessels off the coast of 
Spain. The group, calling itself 
Azadegan or Bom Free, said the hi- 
jacking was the first of “a series of 
operations which would destroy the 
Ayatollah Khomeini." Iran said the 
operation was planned by the C.I.A. 



Archbishop Jozef Glemp. 


selski reported their hopes that some- 
thing and somebody would be work- 
ing in Poland. A joint communique 
issued yesterday after they had re- 
turned to Warsaw was notably con- 
cialiatory, saying the visit had taken 
place in an “atmosphere of fraternal 
friendship and comradely mutual un- 
derstanding." 

Lest Poles become two relaxed, 
Soviet, Polish and other Warsaw Pact 
troops and naval units held maneu- 
vers inside and near Poland last 
week. Further large-scale exercises 
on the Polish border were announced 
for Sept. 4-12. 

Israel Getting Out 
Of Penalty Box 

The diplomatic distance opened by 
Israel's raid on an Iraqi nuclear reac- 
tor and bombing of civilians in Beirut 
should narrow early this week when 
President Reagan is expected to lift 
his suspension on the delivery to Is- 
rael of 16 jet fighters. 

At the same time, the Administra- 
tion is seeking to assuage fears of nu- 
clear arms proliferation which Israel 
cited to justify its raid on Iraq. Eu- 
gene V. Rostow, director of the Arms' 
Control and Disarmament Agency, 
said last week that Washington had 
begun preliminary talks an creating a? 
nuclear weapons-free zone in the Mid- 
dle East. He said the Treaty of Tlate- 
lolco, which prohibits the use, produc- 
tion or acquisition of nuclear arms in 
Latin America, would be a “rough 
model" for a Middle Eastern pact. 

There are problems with this 
model. Argentina and Brazil, the 
Latin powers with the most means to 
acquire nuclear weapons, have not 
fully complied with the treaty. Israel 
is known to have bomb-making capa- 
bility; its destruction of the Iraqi 
reactor was viewed by Arabs as in- 
tended to preserve its nuclear weap- 
ons monopoly in the region. 

As for the stalled talks on Palestin- 
ian autonomy, the United StaLes is un- 
likely to announce new initiatives 
until after Israeli Prime Minister 
Menachem Begin visits Washington 
next month. During his recent visit. 


U.S. Vetoes 
Loan for Guyana 

In ideological as well as economic 
terms, the Reagan Administration 
aims to get its money’s worth from 
foreign aid. It put its philosophy into 
practice last week by vetoing a $20 
million loan from the Inter-American 
Development Bank to promote Guya- 
nese rice production. 

R. T. McNaraar, Deputy Secretary 
of the Treasury-, -said'the veto. the. Ad- 
ministration’s first of a multinational 
loan, was based on "“technical eco- 
nomic grounds." He acknowledged, 
however, that the Administration be- 
lieved Guyana was not moving 
quickly enough toward free-raarket 
pricing in agriculture. 

Guyana called the American rea- 
sons “contradictory" and “unten- 
able." The country is led by Forbes 
Burnham, who rose to power in 1964 
with the help of Britain and the United 
States but then implemented socialist 
policies and nationalized 80 percent of 
the economy. Last year, he assumed 
near-dictatorial powers as the coun- 
try's President and won the right to a 
five-year term in elections that inter- 
national observers called “fraudulent 
in every possible respect." However, 
Mr. Burnham is still believed to be 
preferred by the United States to his 
main opponent, Dr. Cheddi B. Jagan, 
a Moscow-line Marxist. 

Burned Out but 
Not Moved Out 

The laws of economics and of 
human relations keep defeating South 
African attempts to limit migration 
by black laborers and their families 
from impoverished tribal “home- 
lands" to the cities. Last week, the po- 
lice again destroyed a shanty town 
outside Cape Town that has been 
home to several hundred of the thou- 
sands of “illegal" migrants in the 
area. The police burned plastic sheets 
covering the rude shelters and turned 
back motorists carrying food and 
more building materials. But the 
squatters — families of black labor-, 
ers from the Transkei — stayed put. 

Among those turned back at a po- 
lice roadblock was an American Con- 
gressional delegation. Representa- 
tive Shirley Chisholm, Democrat of 
Brooklyn, burst into tears as she told 
a news conference of "what had been 
done to black mothers and children." 

Opposition South African legisla- 
tors also attacked the Government 
policy. Colin Eglin of the Progressive 
Federal Party said Cape Town's con- 
struction industry would collapse if 
all illegal laborers were expelled. 

While trying to control the move- 
ment of black workers, the National 
Party Government has sought to 
come to terms with spreading unioni- 
zation among urban blacks. Earlier 
this month, the Government intro- 
duced legislation that seemed to ease 
restrictions on black labor organizing 
by removing a race standard for 
union registration. A few days later, 
however, the Minister of Police, Louis 
Le Grange, admitted in Parliament 
that the authorities had circulated a 
memorandum on union-busting 
among companies in East London. 
Among the suggestions: that they 
keep on hand a register of unem- 
ployed people “who could start work 
at very short notice” in the event of a 
strike. 


Milt Freudenhelm 
and Barbara Slavla 
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Cotton loading inCorin*©, a major port of Nicaragua. 
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Sandinists 
Ask Private 
Sector to Be 
A Quiet One 

By ALAN RIDING 

MANAGUA, Nicaragua — In the days when 
Nicaragua's private sector tipped the balance in 
the struggle against the Somoza regime by organ- 
izing crippling strikes and helpingio persuade the 
Carter Adrmmstr&tiW^ftlrepo 
tice of the rebel cause,.S^diiust guerrillas consid- 
ered business's poiiticafrole a patriotic one. 

Two years after the guerrilla victory, however, 
the regime and the private sector are sniping at 
each other about the depressed state of the econ- 
omy and the direction of the revolution. The busi- 
nessmen’s political interventions are no longer 
welcomed. Now they are being told to worry about 
production and leave politics to the Government . 

Shrunk by a flight of executives, weakened by 
Government confiscations and bruised by rhetori- 
cal combat with the regime, the private sector 
nevertheless still controls half the economy and 
constitutes the principal political opposition in 
Nicaragua today. "We're very much alive,” said 
Enrique Dreyfus, a business spokesman, “though 
not very well." 

Last week, in the first high-level contact be- 
tween the Reagan Administration and the Sandin- 


ist Government, 

Thomas 0. Enders, 

Assistant Secretary of 
State for Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, paid a 30- 
hour visit to Managua 
and apparently came 
away surprised to 
find an outspoken and 
forceful / opposition 
still active. 

The main thrust of 
Mr.' Enders 's mes- 
sage to the Govern- 
ment was that any improvement in the sour rela- 
tions with the Reagan Administration would de- 
pend on a total cutoff of purported Nicaraguan 
arms shipments to Salvadoran guerrillas and a 
freeze in. Nicaragua’s own arms buildup. But his 
discovery that a mixed economy and political 
pluralism both survive could also prompt some 
revision of Washington’s prevailing perception 
that' Nicaragua is already “lost” to the Soviet 
camp. 

Xpdeed.the contm uiffg^ of t 

v tiontftefcthe Soviet n o^B^ ^Iudons 

to the^chronic problems of underdevelopment in- 
herited from the Somoza regime. 

Nicaraguan lefists have observed both the 
Soviet Union and China reintroduce capitalist in- 
centives in the hope of raising production. They 
have seen political stability decimated by eco- 
nomic troubles in Poland. And they have heard 
Cuba's President Fidel Castro, their most trusted 
mentor, urge them to preserve a private sector. 

But, having seized power in a country where 
every change of government has been through 
force of arms, the Sandinists are clearly less en- 
thused by the idea of political pluralism that could 
result in their being voted out of office. The current 
crisis, then, has been provoked by a short circuit in 
the links between the mixed economy and political 
pluralism: both exist, but neither is flourishing. 

Part of the problem stems from the fact that, un- 
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■ tike the situation in El Salvador where the left has 
long used class warfare as an instrument for seiz- 
ing power, the true revolution In Nicaragua began 
when the Sandinists took over. Only then did they 
start organizing the peasant and worker masses 
for thestniggie against the “bourgeoisie.” 

The private sector, willing to accept gradual re- 
forms, was ts kpn aback by the sudden radicaliza- 
tion. Some businessmen, although opponents of the 
Somoza regime, immediately left the country. 
Others reopened their factories but refused to In- 
vest and not a few found illegal ways of sending 
savings and profits to banks abroad, effectively 
decapitalizing many companies. 

“I’ve collected $80,000 abroad since the revolu- 
tion,*’ a young executive said. “Why shouldn't I? 
If I’m bkng called a bourgeois, an exploiter, a 
counterrevolutionary ali day long on radio and 
television, 2 have to be prepared for what might 
happen tomorrow. The Government gives us eco- 
nomic incentives, but what we want is a climate of 
political confidence. " 

The Sandinists have taken increasingly to blam- 
ing the private sector for the economic crisis, al- 
though" mismanag ement by a bloated. bureaucra- 
cy, low world prices for commodity exports, a 
slump among Nicaragua’s traditional trading 
partners in Central America and high interest 
rates for foreign credits are also key factors. The 
attitude of local businessmen, though, is one vari- 
able that the Government can change. 

The regime’s strategy has been to try to sepa- 
rate businessmen from the political opposition in 
the hope of persuading them to invest. To date this 
strategy has failed. The 
umbrella organization 
for 114 small business as- 
sociations. known by its 
Spanish acronym of 
Cosep, remains closely 
allied with ' opposition 
political parties, the in- 
- dependent - newspaper, 
La Prensa, and conser- 
vatives in the Roman 
Catholic Church led by 
Archbishop Miguel 
Obando y Bravo of 
Managua. The business 
group’s main demands 
are essentially political, 

' not least definition of the 
■ ground rules for elec- 
tions the junta has prom- 
isedinl985. 

“Our political influ- 
ence derives from our en- 
trepreneurial ability, our 
continuing control of half 
of production and our in- 
ternational contacts and 
credibility,” explained 
Jaime • Monteal egre 
Lacayo, executive direc- 
tor of Cosep. “We don’t 
want influence as politi- 
cians seeking power. We 
want to influence the 
way Nicaragua is governed, mainly economically, 
but also politically because this also affects the 
economy.” 

The regime's response to the private sector has 
been inconsistent. Last month, for example, it con- 
fiscated 14 companies that had allegedly been 1 ‘de- 
capitalized” by their owners. But 10 days ago, top 
Sandanist comnfanders invited 30 key business 
leaders to voice their complaints at a private 
meeting that lasted more than five hours. Similar- 
ly, in public, the regime has called for labor disci- 
pline, but in practice many companies are still the 
targets of union agitation. . . * 1 * o: 

The regime argues that it has defined the rules 
of the game — “a mixed economy, political plural- 
ism and national unity, not to liquidate or weaken 
the revolution, but to strengthen it,” in the words 
of TomAs Borge Martinez, a Sandinist command- 
er. But many Nicaraguan businessmen believe 
that the very concept of a mixed economy in an 
embryonic socialist state is simply not realistic. 

- At the same time, some businessmen insist that 
the revolution can only deal with the country’s 
deep social ills by first solving its economic ones; 
for this, they say, their cooperation is indispensa- 
ble. Significantly, virtually all the executives who 
have survived the past two years of often chaotic 
change say they are determined to remain in Nica- 
ragua. Albeit often with raised voices, the Govern- 
ment and private sector are still talking, and per- 
haps slowly learning to live with each other. 


Army Dominates Salvador’s ‘Marriage’ 



Magnum / Susan Mei9eitt 


By RAYMOND BONNER 


"It’s a marriage of convenience," United States 
Ambassador Deane R. Hinton said during a recent 
interview in San -Salvador. “An unnatural al- 
liance,” was a business leader's description. 

Both were referring to the union of Christian 
Democrats and the armed forces that rules in El 
Salvador. The relationship entered a new phase 
last December, when, after intense negotiations 
brokered by the United States, a Christian Demo-, 
crat, Jos 6 Napoledn Duarte, was named President 
of a four-man junta that includes another Chris- 
tian Democrat, an army colonel and a politically 
independent civilian. "We have finally given you 
your presidency," the colonel, Jaime Abdul Gu- 
tierrez, told Mr. Duarte at the time. 

By ali objective accounts, Mr. Duarte won presi- 
dential elections in 1972, but the army jailed, beat 
and exiled him. United States officials, along with 
Mr. Duarte, heralded his ascendancy last year as 
evidence that after almost 5Q years in power, the 


armed forces had accepted the doctrine of civilian 
rule. Privately, however, many United States and 
other diplomats wondered whether the civilians 
could curb the soldiers. A Mexican official has 
called Mr. Duarte “an adornment" because Colo- 
nel Gutierrez is Commander in Chief and Col. Jose 
Guillermo Garcia is Minister of Defense. 

Colonel Garcia “gives the orders, not Mr. 
Duarte," a middle-aged Salvadoran worker said 
last month in San Salvador during a wide-ranging 
discussion about his country’s convulsions. He 
added that he didn't much care for Mr. Duarte and 
that "the guerrillas are Communists." 

There is evidence that Colonels Gutierrez and 
Garcia are the real powers.- Col. Gutierrez is the 
only surviving member of a junta that took power 
in October 1979 with reformist intentions but- which 
has been realigned four times and become steadily 
more conservative. Colonel Garcia has beat back 
at least two attempts by civilians in the Govern- 
ment to oust him from what is probably the most . 
powerful post in El Salvador. 

Military Opposes Negotiations 

Privately, United States diplomats acknowledge 
what many of Mr. Duarte’s political opponents say 
openly: that the military allows Mr. Duane to re- 
main to keep the junta from losing what precari- 
ous international support it has. Mexico, most 
'European governments and Salvadoran church 
leaders believe .the best way to end the devastating 
civil war is through negotiations. The United 
States has rejected this -approach, as have Colo- 
nels Garcia and Gutierrez. Military opposition to 
talks with leftist leaders is so strong that if- any 
Government officials tried them, “we wouldn’t 
reach the border,” a Cabinet minister lamented. 

The United States and the Christian Democrats: 
insist that elections will provide a solution to the 
fighting. An obvious candidate on the left would 
Mariuel Guillermo Ungo r who was elected Vice 
President on the ticket with Mr. Duarte in 1972,and 
now leads the Democratic Revolutionary- Front, 
the guerrillas’ political arm. United States Am- 
bassador Hinton said last month that' Mr. Ungo 
should be allowed 1 to participate' in the elections. 
But the Salvadoran Army would, definitely, not. 
allow that, a. senior Government official said_\ 
Those who are allowed to participate wiU be have . 
to. do so under the prevailing, army-enforced re- ’ 
strict ions: curfew, state of seige and martial law. 

The Christian Democratic mayor of San Salva- 



dor, Julio Adolfo Rey Premies, said recently that 
the civilians in the Government wanted to lift the 
curfew, but the military commanders insisted on 
retaining it. The army also has the unfettered 
power to imprison for up to six months anyone sus- 
pected of belonging to an organization that makes 
‘^pronouncements against the public order." Dur- 
ing this period, the suspect has no right to a law- 
yer. The army can also search homes as it pleases, 
, and the law states that a person can be convicted 
for being found in a place containing, “subversive 
literature, military or terrorist plans . etc. ’ ’ 

When Mr. Duarte became President, Robert E. 
White, the United States Ambassador at the time, 
said the crucial test of -how- much power, the civil- 
ians really had been ceded would be whether they 
could control assassinations by the soldiers. 

They have flunked that test, according to raanv 
United States and Salvadoran officials, who ac- 
knowledge that human rights abuses by the se- 
curity forces have increased . 

While acknowledging the existence of right-wing 
paramilitary groups that are financed in part by 
wealthy Salvadorans now living in Miami, a con: 

. servative business leader said they could not oper- 
ate without thecoqperatioiLif not active participa- 
. tion, of the armed forces. Victims are often dis- 
. carded on dusty roadsides or in garbage pits far 
from their native villages. A priest said the vic- 
. tims could not have been transported, often during 
the curfew hours and on roads patrolled by the 
- military, without the army “tiiriiing a blind eye. ” 

Mr. Duarte and United States officials believe 
that democracy is a realistic possibilty in El Sal- 
vador. ’ They are encouraged because Colonel Gar- 
. tia has said the nrilitaxy will respect the results of 
elections -^.promised next spring for a constituent 
assembly and in; 1983- for President — and because 
the armed forces helped carry out the Govern- 
ment's takeover of banks and of the largest farms 
for retribution to peasants. 

The military also has done some confiscating' of 
its own, One large farm not included in the Gov- 
ernment expropriation plan was taken .over by 
; officersrand. soldiers from the local command. 
They occupied the.former ownerfs house, removed 
much of theiforniruce to the military beqdquartera 
and sold crops; for. their own' benefit. The family 
was eventually able to recover the land but is now 
obliged*) paythe soldiers several hundred dollars 
a month toleayetheproperty alone. . 
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.-By JOSEPH LELYVEU) 

JOHANNESBURG — Elsie Sekanka, ablack domes- ; 
no servant on a military, base just outside Pretoria, re- . 
ceived a message fast , week that was meant lor white 
South Africa. It was a 122-millimeter Soviet-made rocket 
and it came crashing through the roof, of her room in the 
servants quarters behind an officer's house, exploding 
near her bed without causing her any injury. 

If that rocker or three others that fell on the base with- - 

out exploding had struck 'anything of military signifi- 
cance, the message would have been that the outlawed . 
African National Congress, the main movement fighting 
white rule, bad developed the capacity to operate effec- - 
tively near the South African capital. Instead, the mes- 
sage was ambiguous: that the movement’s sabotage cam- 
paign is still hampered by ineptitude and that South Af- 
rica, because of the prevalence of blacks as laborers in 
areas officially deemed to be “white," of fere few targets 
that don't put black lives at risk. 

Incidents of sabotage have been occurring almost ' 
weekly in the past few months, but the cost to the white 
state is probably less than what it loses when the price of 
gold dips by a couple of dollars an ounce. Yet the attacks 
serve as a form of political graffiti, reminding whites and - 
blacks alike of the existence of a resistance movement and 
of the industrial state's vulnerability to well-conceived as- 
saults on its Infrastructure. 

The African National Congress is certainly more than 
the sum Df its efforts underground or in exile, where it has 
been reasonably effective on the diplomatic front, spur- - 
ring -boycotts and keeping opposition to white rule at the 
top of the continent’s agenda. It Is also a political tradition, .. 
serving as the main vehicle for the aspirations of th ose ' 
South African blacks — as far as anyone can tell, a ma- - 
jority — who t hink the solution to the country's conflicts Is 
simply to make -whites share power with the country's 
black majority wherever they wield it. 

The banning of the A.N.C. In 1960 climaxed half a cen- 
tury of consistently peaceful, and futile, protest by the or- 
ganization, which was influenced at its inception in 1912 by 
Gandhi's civil disobedience campaigns among Indians 
here. .Only after it was forced underground did its military .. 
arm, Umkonto we Sizwe or “Spear of the Nation," surface. 

The Government calls its members ' terrorists, " but - 
the military branch has sought to avoid actions that jeop- 
ardize civilians of any hue. The explosions this month in 
downtown East London and a Port Elizabeth shopping cen- 
ter were so out of keeping with its recent tactics that the 
question.was raised of whether another group had come on 
the scene, perhaps the rival Pan-Africanist Congress, 
which has been paralyzed in recent years by dissension in 
its exile wing and nearly invisible within South Africa. 

Some blacks who acknowledge privately that they are 
close to the African National Congress (belonging to or 
supporting the aims of a banned organization is a crime). 



Mourners at the funeral last week of Joe Gqabi, African National Congress representative in Zimbabwe. 


contend that its tactics will inevitably become harsher 
when the black masses understand the necessity for vio- 
- lent struggle and the underground is strong enough to sus- 
tain it. The greatest restaint now isn’t doctrine but the ef- 
fectiveness of the state security apparatus, which has con- 
sistently managed to penetrate the movement, lacing its 
ranks with black and white spies and agents provocateurs* 

Armed with sweeping powers, the police are able to 
detain people without trial and without even having to ac- 
knowledge that they are holding them. The authorities are 
regularly accused of torture, but they also have been able 
to use material incentives to gain the cooperation of 
blacks. In these circumstances, the African National Con- 
gress cannot launch widespread operations without put- 
ting its relatively few trained insurgents at severe risk. In- 
dications are that the military arm is holding down re- 
cruitment to try to deal with infiltration. According to 
South African estimates, fewer than 1,500 men are trained 
or in training in Angola, East Germany or the Soviet 
Union. Most of these left South Africa after the black re- 
volts in Soweto and other centers in 1976 and 1977. 

The movement’s greatest weakness is its lack of a reli- 
able clandestine structure within South Africa. It has a 
network of sympathizers, blacks and even a few whites 
who are ready to take chances for it. But its operations al- 
most invariably involve sending agents into the country 


across a border — the usual route' is from Mozambique via 
Swaziland — and gifting them out as soon as possible. 

South Africa’s security system doesn't stop at its bor- 
ders. In January, its forces attacked congress buildings in 
Mozambique's capital, Maputo. On July 31, a key figure in 
the movement and its chief representative in Zimbabwe, 
Joe Gqabi, was gunned down outside his house in Salis- 
bury. Zimbabwe blamed South African agents. 

Hoping to Spark a Mass Rising 

From the vantage point of South Africa, it is difficult 
to say whether the recent increase in underground activity 
is meant as reprisal or as part of a long-term strategy for 
seizing power. The indications have been that the African 
National Congress is hoping to serve as a catalyst for a 
mass rising, rather than to launch a conventional guerrilla 
war against Africa’s strongest power. For this reason, the 
battleground is often said to be the factory floor, where 
black trade unions have been allowed a tenuous legal ex- 
istence in recent years. 

The attraction of the labor front for supporters of the 
congress is partly ideological : If the unions can be seen as 
key agents of change, then the revolution can be viewed as 
a class rather than as a racial struggle. In the complex 
South African setting, however, deriding who may belong 
to the revolution — more specifically, whether whites can 


play a role — is the main issue among blacks. The A.N.C. , 
which has maintained a tactical alliance for years with 
South Africa’s small Communist Party, has traditionally 
resisted the Pan-Africanist line that the struggle is essen- 
tially, if not exclusively, for blacks. 

Many of the young blacks who went into exile five 
years ago came out of what was known as the Black Con- 
sciousness movement and were ideologically closer to the 
Pan- Africanist Congress than to the A.N.C. In choosing be- 
tween the two. however, they put aside ideology and went 
for the movement that seemed most effective. 

Reports filtering out of Robben Island, where South 
Africa holds most of its black political prisoners, suggest 
that younger members of the African National Congress 
there sometimes get impatient wi Unheir putative leader, 
Nelson Mandela, on grounds that he is too moderate. But 
young blacks in the townships seem increasingly firm in 
their identification with the congress and with Mr. Man- 
dela as its leader. "Students have high hopes because they 
know they will eventually see the liberation.” a young stu- 
dent activist remarked recently, explaining his readiness 
to face surveillance and arrest. “All of them feel it doesn’t 
matter when it is coming. They see it as if it is already 
here." A few days later, the young man was jailed. In the 
seemingly endless cycle here of challenge and repression, 
be is bring held without charge under the Terrorism Act. 



Bonn Needs 
The Business 
Even More 
Than the Gas 

By JAHN T AGUABUE . 1 . , 

a yrr-r^ 1 — .gases yagg t . - wi gsM wg -* * w* 

BONN — Under conflictiHgl^Bernaticfnal aad*-eco- 
nornic pressures made more acute by rectird unemploy- - 
ment, West Germany appears determined to go ahead 
with the projected $10 billion pipeline to bring Siberian 
natural gas to Europe. . " ‘ 

The 3,500-mile project is central to industrial and 
energy planning in Eastern and Western Europe.- But it 
has assumed symbolic importance reaching beyond eco- 
nomics. For 19 months, since Soviet troops rolled into Af- 
ghanistan on trucks from factories built with Western 
technology, a heated debate has raged over East-West 
trade. On the economic side, unemployment in West Ger- 
many last month reached the highest level since 1954, and 
key branches of the country's Industry are pressing to 
close a deal that would bring much-needed orders. 

Conceived in 1978, when Washington’s enthusiasm for 
detente was already cooling, the pipeline deal offered Mos- 
cow a way to keep Europe’s interest warm. The mixed 
reaction by West Europeans to Washington’s call for eco- 
nomic sanctions after the Afghanistan invasion probably 
reinforced Soviet interest in the project . Last week, Mos- 
cow announced that its trade with Western countries in- 
creased nearly 18 percent in the first half of 1981 and the 
United States said its trade with the Soviet Union was up 53 
percent, recovering from the slump last year when Wash- 
ington imposed sanctions after Afghanistan. 

The pipeline would stretch from the Yamal region — 
in western Siberia, north of the Arctic Circle — to the Rus- 
sian border. It would supply Western Europe with 40 bil- 
lion cubic meters of natural gas r beginning' in the mid- 
1 980’s. The gas would flow to seven European countries, in- 
creasing the Soviet share of their natural gas supplies 
from 15 percent today to roughly 20 percent, helping Euro- 
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peans to diversify away from expensive Middle Eastern 
oB. However, the pipeline would sharply increase West 
Germany's reliance on the Soviet Union. Bonn already im- 
ports roughly 17 percent of its natural gas from Russia, 
and that share is expected to rise to 30 percent when the 
pipeline is complete. This dependence, plus heightened 
reliance of key industries on Soviet orders, has brought 
stern criticism of the pipeline from Washington. 

Employers, such as A.E.G.-Telefunken, the electrical 
giant, which hopes to supply compressor stations, pumps 
and other technology, and Maimesmann. the pipemaker, 
badly need the pipeline orders. A.E.G., the hardest hit of 
Europe’s electrical concerns; has not made a profit since 


1976. Heinz Diirr, A.E.G.’s chairman, said recently the 
pipeline contracts "would assure 20,000 to 25,000 jobs over 
the next two years.” Mannesman, which stands to supply 
a large part of the 6 million metric tons of pipes needed, 
lost nearly 152 million in pipemaking operations last year. 
The company’s plant at Miilheim, in the Ruhr area, is al- 
most entirely dependent on Soviet orders. 

Washington is more disturbed, however, at the poten- 
tial dependency on Soviet energy. In Ottawa last month. 
President Reagan asked West German Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt to reconsider and offered substitutes, such as 
coal, oil and uranium, to replace the Soviet gas. Bonn later 
made clear that the alternatives were not acceptable. 


High technology, which the Reagan Administration does 
not want to see transferred to the Soviet Union, plays a 
lesser role in Washington’s concern. Mannesmann has de- 
veloped unique steel pipe capable of sustaining pressures 
25 percent higher than previously, but this no longer seems 
likely to be provided for the pipeline. 

The announcement that the deal was complete was ex- 
pected first in December and then, in time for the Soviet 
Communist Party Congress in February. Now the project 
has run into financing difficulties. Credit arrangements 
were overturned when Western interest rates skyrocketed. 
But as if to underscore its independence from Washington, 
the Deutsche Bank, the lead bank in the financing consor- 
tium. announced shortly after Mr. Schmidt returned from 
Ottawa that it had reached a new agreement with Soviet 
negotiators. This was apparently achieved by omitting dif- 
ficult issues and reducing by half original plans for credits 
of $4 billion-plus. The bank will provide about $2 billion, 
mainly for cpmp8?sspr. stations and pumping units. In- 
stead of two parallel pipelines, only one now appears likely 
to be builL..,,. « 

Bankers and industry leaders dose to the negotiations 
do not doubt that the deal will be made, although they are 
not sure when. Little short of an invasion of Poland would 
overturn the deal now, Bonn officials say. 

It is not believed likely that the Reagan Administra- 
tion would attempt an outright veto. But there is little 
doubt the project would foster closer economic and politi- 
cal ties between Eastern and Western Europe, a prospect 
viewed with foreboding by some United States diplomats 
and policymakers. In the worst case, they suggest that the 
Soviet Union could blackmail Europe dunng a crisis by 
threatening a cutoff of energy. In a more measured sce- 
nario, they fear the emergence of a powerful and influen- 
tial public policy lobby made up of businessmen, finan- 
ciers and labor leaders dependent on Soviet business. 

Bonn Government officials agree that the danger ex- 
ists, but they note that by 1990, West Germany expects to 
import less than 6 percent of its primary energy from Rus- 
sia. By contrast, they say. about 30 percent of Soviet indus- 
trial imports come from the West. A Western embargo, 
they argue, would quickly cripple Soviet industry. 

One irony remains, however. With alternate supplies 
of gas coming on line in British and Norwegian fields in the 
North Sea and from Algeria via pipeline across the Medi- 
terranean. some analysis believe Russian supplies may 
not really be necessary, at least in the I980's. West Ger- 
man energy experts say they still want diversification of 
sources. They point to the gas agreement with Iran that 
collapsed with the fall of the Shah as evidence that non- 
Commurusl suppliers can be unreliable- "No one can tell 
me that the Strait of Hormuz is a safer energy channel 
than a gas pipeline from Russia,” said a Government aide. 


China’s Songbirds and People Have New Reasons to Sing 



By JAMES P. STERBA 

PEKING — It is 5 o’clock on a misty, dewy and unusu- 
ally placid August morning. Old men in shorts are filtering 
into city parks u> walk their birds and young boys are 
crouching in the first high grass in decades in search of 
crickets. 

As the old men walk, they swing hooded bamboo cages 
back and forth, left and right, simulating for their impris- 
oned songbirds the effect of the wind on a branch of a tree. 
To keep its balance, a bird must flex its muscles as its cage 
swings, thus getting exerdse for singing. 

The boys part the grass in search of brownish-black 
crickets which will, when properly stimulated, fight one 
another. The proper stimulation, the old men tell the 
youngers, is a single mouse whisker carefully fitted into a 
shayed end of a chopstick. 

These are'traditional pursuits of leisure in China, and 
this summer they are the sunrise preoccupation in thou- 
sands of cities and villages across a land which, once 
again,- has authorized leisure pursuits. After 32 years of 
what can only be called deep seriousness, a certain frolic- 
some spirit has returned. 

* With the Gang of Four dispatched to prisons for their 
heinous rule during the Cultural Revolution, with Mao Ze- 
dong relegated to a revised role as fallible mortal, and 
with Deng Xiaoping's subordinates in firm, if not en- 
trenched control, the relaxation might seem logical. 

It does not, however, seem permanent. There is al- 
ready talk of repression of writers and artists, a renewed 
assault against recalcitrant Communist Party hacks and a 


revised campaign against a basket of evils, which will in- 
clude anything the senior party leadership feels threat- 
ened by or simply does not like. In short, a crackdown by 
the party — whose 39 million dues- paying members make 
up a 4 percent minority of the population — looks inevita- 
ble. 

But meanwhile, there is a marvelous new sensation in 
China of people goofing off instead of secretly loafing. In- 
stead of hitting in back corridors and snoozing during 
lunch hours, workers are organizing card games and bas- 
ketball games. 

Theories about Chinese workers lacking energy are 
being quickly revised. In some city jobs, at least, workers 
do what they wish in their time off without fear of punish- 
ment. They are capable of enormous bursts of energy and 
enthusiasm. The animation and muscle used to slap a 
lunch-hour ace down on a card table — no gambling, of 
course, is allowed, wink wink — suggests that after 32 
years of communization and force-fed dogma , there is still 
a lot of Chinese left in China’s population. 

A scientist walked into his office a few weeks ago and 
was told that he and his wife were going on a 10-day vaca- 
tion at the nearby ocean resort city of Beidaihe. He is in his 
50’s and had never taken a vacation— unless, he jokes bit- 
terly, one counts the 10 years he was forced to work as a 
peasant. His wife, from Shaanzi Province, had never seen 
the ocean. They had a wonderful time, and when they 
came back, he volunteered the following about China's 
current leaders: "They're about the best we can expect. 
They're our best hope right now. I can't think of anybody 
who would not be worse." 

A bitter skeptic had become hopeful and grateful. He 


says he expects the party will resort to its methods of using 
fear to run his life, but this summer, at least, he is not so 
sure. 

Listening to the old men who hang around [he free 
markets where eggplants are sold and in the shade of the 
new highway underpasses where stories are swapped, one 
can team a lot of cricket lore. Although revisionists say 
that two crickets can be provoked to fight each other by 
tingling their antennas with a mere feather, old connois- 
seurs of cricket fights contend that a mouse whisker is the 
only proper instrument of provocation. 

Because most people could not afford the luxury of a 
mousetrap 30 years ago, getting a mouse whisker was not 
easy. A man who now works in a profession says that as a 
boy he lured an occasional foolish mouse under an old pow- 
dered milk can propped up by the end of a shoetree and 
baited with meat. He and his friends would quickly turn 
the can right side up and half fill it with water so the mouse 
couldn't jump out. They grasped the mouse with two sets 
of chopsticks, holding it up, and attempting to pluck out 
one or two whiskers. 

The old men insist that cat whiskers are too stiff to 
work on cricket antennae. But youngsters won’t listen, 
then and now, so there are a lot of stories about children 
trying to pluck a whisker from the family cat and ending 
up scratched. 

Neither the keepers of crickets nor the keepers of birds 
would think of opening the cages and letting their prize 
pets Scurry or fly away. The Communist Party, likewise, 
however loose and secure it feels this summer, is not likely 
to let its charges out of control. But in the summer or 1981, 
the cages at least seem to be getting larger. 
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In Summary 


Gearing Up for 
Budget Battle’s 
Second Round 

David A. Stockman has a way with 
words. This Administration’s pro- 
gram, the White House budget direc- 
tor said recently, will not be “a cap- 
tive of deteriorating economic condi- 
tions rather than a catalyst for eco- 
nomic improvement." Last -week, a 
bouyant President Reagan took 24 
pens to his budget and tax bills, and, 
in the course a chatty press confer- 
ence after the signing, told the nation 
that Mr. Stockman will have to 
ratchet up his determination. 

“I don’t know whether you’d call it 
a recession or not,” said Mr. Reagan 
of the growing number of expert anal- 
yses that the economy’s slump is 
deeper than the White House had first 
projected. ‘‘But they’re not saying," 
he added, “anything that we haven't 
said over and over again." 

Well, not exactly. Tuesday, the 
President begins conferring with Mr. 
Stockman on the Federal deficit. Or- 
ginally put at $42.5 billion in the $695 
billion budget for 1982, it is now pro- 
jected at as much as $20 billion more. 
Not only are additional cuts needed 
for 1982. said one White House official 
privately, “we must replicate in 1983 
and 1984 the same cuts [$35 billion] we 
just enacted for 1982”- to bring the 
budget into balance as promised. 

What happened? Firing the first 
shoot in the new battle of the budget. 
Mr. Reagan blamed Congress for cut- 
ting the budget less than and taxes 
more than be would have liked. Many 
economists would have marked him 
higher if he had linked the qualities of 
“this soft and soggy economy" more 
directly to the high interest rates 
produced by the tight money policy 
that is one of the Administration's 
weapons of choice to bring down infla- 
tion. The rates tamp down recovery 
too, by making it difficult for busi- 
nesses to borrow for expansion.* A 
slowdown means less tax revenue and 
more Federal spending for unemploy- 
ment. Hence, a larger deficit. 

As for inflation, last week’s report 
seemed to glow. Wholesale prices, a 
rough measure of future consumer 
costs, edged up a mere .4 percent last 
month despite a big jump in food 
costs. At second glance, -the glow 
faded. Once started, the food hike is 
expected to continue; col price rises 
are also feared soon. There is. Jack 
W. Lavery, chief economist at Merrill 
Lynch Economics Inc., said, “a fear 
of reacceleration." And that, like the 
deficit, fuels higher interest rates too. 

No Progress for 
Haitian Pilgrims 

For most of the nearly 30,000 Hai- 
tians wbo have fled the poorest nation 
in the Western Hemisphere for the 
promise of America. Washington's 
distinction between political and eco- 
nomic refugees is more than academ- 
ic. The former are treated as poten- 
tial immigrants; those merely seek- 
ing to improve their living conditions 
are deported. Between arrival by 
leaky boat and deportation by charter 
plane is detention, generally under 
terms that underscore and prolong 
the absence of welcome. 

That was the case last week for the 
125 Haitians transported from the for- 
mer missile base near Miami known 
as Krome North to the former United 
States Navy Base called Fort Allen in 
Puerto Rico, renovated by the Carter 
Administration (for $10 million) to 
hold 2,000 to 5,000 Haitians and 
Cubans. The Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rican last year sued to pre- 
vent the transfer on the ground that it 
would create a “public nuisance." A 
month ago, it agreed to take 800 Hai- 
tians, though only if certified healthy 
and noncriminal by the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, and for 
no more than a year. Nearly 1,000 Hai- 
tians are still at Krome North; it was 
designed to accommodate 815. 

The number of Caribbean boat peo- 
ple is small compared to the 1.4 mil- 
lion refugees of Southeast Asia, 
500,000 of whom have found their way 



to the United States. A State Depart- 
ment panel reported last week that 
the flow may weft increase. It consid- 
ered the Vietnamese — 8,000 a month 
are arriving at the shores of neighbor- 
ing countries — legitimate political 
refugees, but suggested that some of 
the Cambodians and Laotians were 
simply economic migrants. 

Abscam Judge 
Sets Sentences 

it was sentencing time in a Federal 
courtroom in Brooklyn last week for 
several convicted veterans of Abscam 
political corruption trials — four for- 
mer members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, a New Jersey state legis- 
lator and a Philadelphia city official. 
All in all, they could have done worse. 

Former Representative Frank 
Thompson Jr. drew a provisional 
maximum of 15 years and a $40,000 
fine, technically required pending a 
further review of his doctor’s claim 
that, because of a heart condition, he 
couldn't stand up to the rigors of 
prison life. Former Representatives 
Michael J. Myers, John M. Murphy 
and Raymond F. Lederer and Phila- 
delphia Councilman Louis C. Johan- 
son were sentenced to three years in 
prison and fined $20,000 apiece. State 
Senator Angelo J.Errichetti, the for- 
mer Mayor of Camden, N.J., drew six 
years in prison and a $40,000 fine. 
After 14 to 20 months, District Court 
Judge George C. Pratt said, they'll be 
eligible to apply for parole. 

Mr. Myers observed: “I'm not 
happy, but I'm not sad." Before the 
sentences were handed down, the de- 
fendants — through their lawyers or 
in personal declarations — claimed 
that they had been unfairly entrapped 
in the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion’s undercover bribery operation. 

Detroit Bail-Out, 
For a While 

Ever since New York City wobbled 
back from bankruptcy on an artfully 
constructed save involving in part the 
sale of city bonds to municipal pen- 
sion funds, similar plans have been a 
key part of many urban rescue pack- 
ages. Now it is left’s turn to teeter 
on the brink, and offer itSr municipal 
unions bonds. But jhe Treasury De- 
partment, concerned 'about reinforc- 
ing the trend, has questions. * 

The Michigan city, the sixth-largest 
in the nation, ran a $119 million deficit 
in the fiscal year that ended June 30. 
This year’s gap is expected to be $270 
million, to be met by $8 million from a 
1 percentage point tax increase ap- 
proved by voters June 23; a two-year 
wage freeze for city employees, and 
$56 million in bonds bought by two De- 
troit municipal pension funds. The ur- 
gency was not simply a need for the 
cash. The tax part of the package was 
contingent on obtaining commit- 
ments on the bonds or approval in the 
state capital by yesterday. 

The hitch came ten days ago, when 
the Treasury Department asked the 
Internal Revenue Service to rule on 
the prudence and the propriety of the 
proposed purchase. At issue are 
provisions of the tax code, waived in 
New York City's case by special legis- 
lation, that regulate how tax-exempt 
pension funds invest. Rescue, for a 
time at least, came Thursday, when 
the State Administrative Board certi- 
fied the city budget as balanced, and 
yesterday, when the Detroit Fire- 
fighters Association tentatively ap- 
proved the wage freeze, averting lay- 
offs for 252 employees, 145 of whom 
were from, other unions. More than 
100 city workers are on furlough. 

Teamster Inquiry 
A Textbook Botch 

Law officers and Congressional in- 
vestigators have long regarded the 
teamsters’ Central States Pension 
Fund as a $2.2 billion, poorly adminis- 
tered reservoir into which the hand of 
organized crime has been allowed to 
dip freely and deeply. The Senate’s 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investi- 
gations charged last week that the 
Labor Department botched a "his- 
toric opportunity” to change all that. 

The department's five-year inquiry 
— which Senator Sam Nunn, the 
panel's senior Democrat, called “a 
textbook illustration of How not to con- 
duct an investigation" — into the pen- 
sion fund was hobbled from the start 
because investigators were denied 
subpoena power, the subcommittee 
report said. Later, the investigators, 
part of a special unit established to 
look into the operations of employee 
benefit trust funds, weren’t allowed to 
share their meager findings with Jus- 
tice Department prosecutors. 

The Labor Department itself ap- 
parently did a more thorough job of 
snooping around. A report of a confi- 
dential review, undertaken in 1979; 
contained allegations of sexual mis- 
conduct and obstruction of justice 
against some members of the unit 
staff. The review, the subcommittee 
said, had been destroyed by a former 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Labor, 
Rocco C. DeMarco, in violation of 
Federal law. 
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Demonstrators at the White House last month protesting 
* cutoff of minimum Social Security benefits. 


Part 2 of Reagan Agenda 



By STEVEN R. WEISMAN 


SANTA BARBARA, Calif. — For months now, 
Ronald Reagan’s White House has had its mind 
fastened on the President’s economic program. In. 
fact. Mr. Reagan's ceremonial signing of his pack- 
age of budget cuts and tax cuts was billed as the 
occasion fora long-awaited shift of focus. 

Such may have been the plan. But his signature 
had scarcely dried before Mr. Reagan’s aides 
were conceding that their economic challenges 
have just begun. They described themselves as 
more skeptical than Mr. Reagan about economic 
recovery in '82, and doubtful that meeting the 


promise of balancing the budget by '84 can be met 
without great difficulty. “It’s very clear that our 
No. 1 imperative is going to continue to be eco- 
nomic recovery," a senior official said. “Rather 
than drop these issues, we now have to work hard 
translating the legislative gains we made into real 
gains in the pocketbooks of Americans." 

Shortly after the President returns to Washing- 
ton in early September, several pressing budget- 
ary matters will have to be decided. 

The first Is Social Security costs. Although the 
Administration had to abandon its original propos- 
als, including a cutback in benefits for those who 
retire early, the notions are expected re-emerge in 
different form. “We’re going to have to be realistic 


this lime,” said a White House official, though he 
noted that there is little Congressi on a l sentiment 
for such trims. Meanwhile, Mr. Reagan promised 
during last month's horse-trading on his tax cuts to 
come up with a way to protect perhaps 300,000 So- 
cial Security recipients whose minimum benfits 
are due to expire in March. Then there is defense. 
Defense Secretary Caspar W. Weinberger’s 
proposals to achieve strategic superiority carry a 
$ 1.5 billion price tag. White House planners say 
cuts will have to be made in other defense items, 
such as procurement and the use of military bases. 

According to his aides, Mr. Reagan plans to use 
the economic troubles to underscore two mes- 
sages. The first is to encourage greater use of pri- 
vate sector contributions for job training and the 
aits, where Federal support has been cut back. 

■ The second, pressed by Administration econo- 
mists as the only way to achieve the productivity 
gains necessary to spurnoninflationary growth, is 
to encourage the public to use the tax cuts to save 
and invest rather than purchase consumer goods. 

Since both the Soda! Security and the military 
steps are likely to be politically difficult, Adminis- 
tration aides are already advising Mr. Reagan to 
husband, his political strength. Inevitably, that 
means the President will pressed to continue to re- 
frain from a visible role in volatile social issues 
such as busing, abortion and school prayer — the 
very issues that increasin g ly impatient conser- 
vative constituency has been hoping he will turn 
to. “We’re still just how the President is 

going to deal with these issues," said a key advis- 
er. “Cer tainly he’s going to be firm and supportive 
in stating his position. But you’re unlikely to see 
any crusade emanat ing from the White HOUSe.’ ’ ■ •* 

There will be additional pressure this fall to 
produce initiatives in other areas in which Mr. 
Reagan campaigned. One such came last week; 
with-Vice President Bush’s announcement of a re- 
view that could lead to abolition of longstanding 
regulations in civil rights and the environment. 
Soon Mr. Reagan will have to decide how sweeping 
his proposals will be. He must also decide whether 
to offer major revisions of two landmark statutes 
whore provisions expire next year, the Clean Air 
Act and the Voting Rights Act, 

Labor regulations as the long-disputed Davis- 
Bacon Act, which requires certain minimum’ 
wages on all Federal contracts, are under review 
too; last week, in a first step to change, the Labor 
Department published 80 pages of proposed revi- 
sions. Rather than repeal the act, a White House 
official said, the ultimate approach would more 
likely involve changing the way the minimum 
wage is calculated; The goal is to reduce contracts’' 
cost without angering labor, particularly Republi- 
can-leaning construction workers wbo are likely to 
turn out in 1982’s Congressional elections. 

White House officials also fear fallout from a 
potentially painful end of the long foreign policy 
honeymoon Mr. Reagan has enjoyed. The increas- 
ingly public disputes between Secretary of State 
Alexander M. Haig Jr. and Secretary Weinberger, 
and the expected choice of a costly expansion of 
the nation’s bomber and missile system could re- 
vive among some voters the concern expressed 
during the Presidential campaign that Reagan Re- 
publicans will drive the nation closer to war. 

The third world and the Middle East are ex- 
pected to command Mr. Reagan’s attention this 
year as welL In October, at the North-South sum- 
mit in Cancun, Mexico, Mr. Reagan will have a 
chance to make his case for emphasizing private 
sector, loans and investment to help underde- 
veloped nations achieve economic growth. Third 
world representatives have signalled already their 
desire for the United States to do more in direct 
aid, and to engage in “global negotiations'* aimed 

>. "&£ ht^gfnjgr^hnirt > ‘» txmrcftm-nfiarejdth from* ‘rich 
nations to poor. 30 :or ^ 

The visits (JflsrdSf Prime Minsiter MefiaEhem 
Begin and possibly King Hussein of Jordan this 
fall will insure the Adminstzation will have to face 
up to the need to develop a more coherent strategy 
in the Middle East, White House officials said. Be- 
yond that, the White House lias perhaps its hardest 
Congressional fight ahead, as it moves to win ap- 
proval of the sale of highly sophisticated air recon- 
naissance planes known as Awacs to Saudi Arabia. 
Most Congressmen oppose the sale, which the Ad- 
ministration regards as key to its efforts to bring 
Arab nations to its “strategic consensus” opposing 
Soviet influence in the Middle East 

The Awacs saddle underscores the need for Mr. 
Reagan to maintain smooth relations with Con- 
gress. That he has proven he knows how to do. 
Still, his aides concede, the toughest days are yet 
tocome. 


‘New Federalism’ Gets Down to Gases 


By B. DRUMMOND AYRES Jr. 


WASHINGTON — When the nation's governors 
gathered last weekend in Atlantic City, no one ex- 
pected much talk about anything other than the 
coming cuts in Federal aid. *11131 had been the case 
this summer whenever city, county and state offi- 
cials had gathered, and there was no reason to 
think the annual meeting of the National Gover- 
nors' Association would be any different. 

But by the time the governors adjourned at mid- 
week, they had talked at least as much about the 
shape of President Reagan's “New Federalism” 
as they had about the shape of his new budget. 
Federal-state relations, which for years had 
drawn little more than yawns from many politi- 
cians, had become a front-burner issue. - 

“If this debate had been started 30 years ago.” 
said Rich Williamson, a White House observer at 
the Atlantic City meeting, “the country would be 
in better shape today. The Federal Government 
wouldn’t have become an octopus.” 

What brought the issue to the fore was a growing 
fear among governors that President Reagan, in 
his zeal to bring about a new federalism, might at- 
tempt to cut off too many of the octopus’s arms 
The governors fully favor the President's intent to 
reshape the Federal Government by returning 
some of its programs and power to the states. But 
they worry about raising the money to assume 
their new responsibilities. And there are some re- 
sponsibilities. such as welfare, that the governors 
think should be a Federal burden. 

The Reagan Administration has its own ideas 
about the shape of federalism, and one is that wel- 
fare should be primarily a state responsibility, 
and not a shared one, as it is now. Unless the Presi- 
dent and the governors can find common ground 
on the matter, the resulting dispute could be espe- 
cially bitter. 

For their part, the governors have long main- 
tained a willingness to pick up a greater share of 
the tab for programs like education and transpor- 
tation, which they view as essentially state and 
local tasks. In fact, before departing Atlantic City, 
the governors specifically offered to assume more 
of the costs of some of these programs in return for 
a greater assumption of welfare by Washington. 

The White House seems little interested in such 
a swap. Rather, Administration officials say they 
are searching for new' ways to shift welfare re- 
sponsibilities to the states. The governors resolved 
to resist “in a bipartisan manner." 


What all of this early skirmishing seems to indi- 
cate is that the reassigning of Federal and state 
roles is not going to be easily accomplished. Dur- 
ing the past 30 years the Federal Government has 
become involved in almost 500 programs that pro- 
vide assistance to states and localities. In many 
cases, the governors are not sure themselves 
which government should undertake which task. 

For example, during the Atlantic City meeting, 
Governor Bruce Babbitt of Arizona and Governor 
Lamar Alexander of Tennessee suggested that 
states offer to forgo all Federal education aid if the 
Federal Government agreed to pick up all Medic- 
aid costs, a swap they said would be about even. 

A Mysterious Vision 

The proposal proved to be a little too specific for 
the membership. Most governors said they were - 
more than willing to let the Federal Government 
assume the $14 billion share of the $30. billion .* 
Medicaid program paid by the states. But they 
could reach no consensus on giving up education 
aid; Some argued that while education was basi- . 
cally a state responsibility, the Federal Govern- 
ment has a duty to look after the needs of disad- 
vantaged students and to insure that the nation * 
maintains a well-prepared workforce. 

Just as there is confusion about the Federal- 
state relationship, so there is confusion about the " 
state-local one. Cities and counties are worried 
that governors and state legislatures might neg- 
lect their needs as the Federal Government pulls 
back. The Reagan Administration has done tittle 
thus far to dear things up. To most state and local 
officials, President Reagan’s ultimate vision of 
federalism remains something of a mystery. He 
often speaks of a “dream" of a new Federal-state- 
local relationship, but he has not fully elaborated 
on it other than to say he intends to shift progr ams 
and, eventually, money out of Washington. . - 

Some state and local officials have begun to : 
joke, rathCTTbitterly, that in the absence of la 
dearly stated plan, the best they can deduce is - 
that Mr. Reagan envisions a F ederal - Government ■ 
that does no more than maintain a State Depart^. - - 
ment and a standing army. '_•*•;■ 

Administration officials argue that the Presf- 
dent has made a definitive move toward a new 
federalism with block grants, but many governors 
are not so sure.-They note that while states control ' 
the blocks, .which are made up ofconsolidated >. 
Federal aid programs, in almost every case there 
is less money to spend than there.wasbefore con- * 
solidation. . - . .* tV.- 



. Amudued pm* 

Vice President George Bush addressing the 
conference In Atlantic Clty Jast week. 

Mr. Reagan has hinted that eventually he will do 
away even . with the blocks, which would kean a 
total pullout of Federal involvement in the af- 
fected areas. However, he also has indicated that 
in case qfsuch a retreat, Washington would trans- 
fer someof its revenue, raising authority to Mates 
so that they could continue services. ■>. 

Some' governors are not very enthusiastic about 
tbit prospect They have visions of Mr. Redgan 
pulling the Federal Government piri of a program 
and, at the same time; ordering a halt in coEedfe 
of, say, tobacco taxes, Thau, they fear, while the 
President boasts of achievihg both a new federal 
ismand a^ateral tax cut, they will be handed 
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program die or continuing it . by levying 
taxes of their Own.;' 

“If theyido that," Goveroor George B 
Georgia s^ angrfly : h, Atlantic City, " 
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Our Dollar, Their Problem — Again? 


for Hie Dollar, a Long Sfide and a Quick Rebound 


West German marks per dollar 

3.5 t 


A decade after Nixon’s blow, 
the robust dollar is giv in g 
Europe fits and prompting 
talk of moving back toward 
fixed exchange rates. 

» y STEVEN RATTNER 

Q „„_ . . London . 

NCE again, the system by which the world prices its 
money is underfire. 

For a decade now, the international financial 
order has evolved a system that largely leaves the price of 
yen, marks, francs, pounds, guilders, lire, pesos 
cruzeiros to the ebb and flow of supply and demand. In 
many quarters, this system is applauded, but increasingly 
there are calls for reconsideration and for a return to what 

in any other market would be known as price controls. 

In the market for national currencies, those controls 
were known as fixed exchange rates, which set and sus- 
tained the ratios at which (me currency was exchanged for 
another. For a quarter century, fixed rates were the norm 
of the postwar world. Then, on an August Sunday evening 
10 years ago yesterday, Richard Nixon snapped the link 
between gold and the dollar's value, shattering the rock on 
which fixed rates rested and, in effect, forcing a reliance 
on the free market to set the price of currencies. 

Now, an increasing number of experts are calling for a 
re-e x a min ation of that system. A great many espouse a re- 
turn, to some degree or another, to the old system of con- 
trols. 

"The real question," according to Lord Roll, former 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in Britain, "is the right com- 
bination of domestic monetary policy, exchange rate 
policy and inflation policy to get the benefits of flexible ex- 
change-rates without the tremendous volatility." Lord 
Roll, now; chairman of S.G. Warburg & Company, mer- 
chant bankers, favors a fixed-rate system with a built-in 
provision for occasional change. 

Perhaps most notable about the developing debate is 
the extreme spectrum of proposals about what to do. At 
one end there is the Reagan Administration, which has de- 
clared its belief in still greater reliance on the free market 
to set currency rates. At the other extreme are serious sug- 
gestions for an even more rigorous gold standard than ex- 
isted, before President Nixon ended the convertibility of 
dollars into gold. In the middle, and perhaps most numer- 
ous, is a clustering of experts who say they miss the 
greater certainty and the greater economic discipline that 
fixed exchange rates purportedly provided. 

The debate itself seems contradictory. There are those 
who contend that governments now lack the' discipline the 
old system of fixed rates imposed and, instead, are left 
dangerously free to base fiscal and monetary policy on 
purely domestic considerations. 

As Exhibit A, critics in Europe point to the Reagan Ad- 
ministration’s use of monetarism to fight inflation. It has 
kept this country's interest rates high, thus sucking funds 
from all over the world into dollars. The dollar’s resulting 
strength has played havoc with their economies, Euro- 
peans charge. 

At the same time, however, other-critics complain 
that the present system promises but in fact does not de- 
liver such freedom. They complain that currency reper- 
cussions are as burdensome as ever, binding governments 
uand restricting what they can do in the way of domestic 
dppjif|tbil>ey-^y'thft<wafikhfiaanrialaoiepjmspaid ayrice - 
in the loss of certainty, but has not obtained the benefit — a 
. smoothf self-adjusting currency system — that supposedly' 
flowed from allowing rates to float an the tides of the mar- 
ketplace. < 

The debate is hardly academic. In recent months, for 
example, Europeans have watched their gasoline and fuel 
bills soar, no matter that the oil market is considered glut- 
ted. Oil in world trade is priced in dollars, and the dollar’s 
surge has meant that the West Germans, the French, the - 
Japanese, all must pay more at the pump. The same has 
even been true in energy-sufficient Britain : Itsown oil out- 
put is priced in dollars. 

In West Germany, the Schmidt Government is beside 
itself over the level of interest rates in the United States. It 
recently cut government sspendixig on both social pro- 
grams and defense in an effort to offset the inflationary ef- 111 

feet of a further decline in themark. Similarly, in Britain, M 
the Thatcher Government has felt 

Fixed exchange rates were said to impose a discipline ®l 
because the consequence of stimulating an economy was 
an increase in demand and, with it, demand for imports. ra 

In America’s case, for instance, the influx of products P r 

from abroad, as well as heavy American investment over- 80 

seas, left more dollars in foreign hands and thus created a 5(1 
balance of payments deficit to be redressed. m 

If foreigners held more dollars than they wished to, 
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then ultimately they could appear at the Treasury de- 
manding gold. In practice, an elaborate system of swaps 
among central banks usually enabled the United States to 
settle its deficits by taking in dollars and handing back for- 
eign currencies, but that worked only up to a point. 

The only way to sustain a weak currency’s exchange 
rate was for its central bank to stand ready to buy it at that 
price. There was always the danger that that bank was 
simply digging itself in deeper emptying its pockets of 
strong currencies or gold in order to buy its own flagging 
currency from all corners. 

Fixed rates were considered a vital beacon for world 


trade. Although legions of foreign exchange experts now 
help multinational business hedge against the continual 
risk of untoward currency fluctuations, the uncertainty 
leaves an edgy discomfort. 

Even from hindsight, observers like Lord Roll of S.G. 
Warburg do not disagree with President Nixon’s decision a 
decade ago to “close the gold window," nor do they believe 
the wprkl could quickly revert to the old order. 

Exchange rates, they say, can remain fixed only when 
inflation rates among countries are roughly similar and 
when capital flows remain even. The huge balance of pay- 


ments surpluses among oil exporting countries — an esti- 
mated $80 billion this year — create the potential for large 
capital movements that in a fixed system could quickly be- 
come crises. Similarly, some say that if rates had re- 
mained fixed and currencies tied to gold, the industrial 
world could not possibly have absorbed the oil price leaps 
of 1974 and 1979. 

"I was the only one of us opposed to dosing the gold 
window," said Arthur F. Burns, who at the time was chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve and is now Ambassador to 
West Germany. In retrospect, it was “unavoidable," Dr. 
Burns reflected In a telephone interview from his vacation 
farm In Vermont. “I’d love to see a return to the gold 
standard," be said, "but 1 see no easy or quick way of at- 
taining it." 

Indeed, the international monetary system was se- 
verely strained before the dramatic Nixon announcement. 
Balance of payments crises occurred regularly. In 
November 1967, Great Britain devalued the pound by 14 .3 
percent, to $2.40. The mark and the yen were widely con- 
sidered undervalued. 

Nor did fixed rates always provide a comforting pre- 
dictability. Devaluations became more frequent, and the 
risk of being snick with a devalued currency made tt vita! 
for private holders of currencies to try to out- guess the 
monetary authorities. 

Even under floating rates, countries with "self-disci- 
pi in* " can fart> up to such concerns as inflation. The Swiss, 
for instance, have demonstrated a willingness to attack 
Inflation even without the goad of a balance of payments 
deficit. To bring inflation down, they have accepted a 
stronger franc, higher prices for Swiss products in world 
markets, and thus unemployment at home. They have not 
needed the prospect of a currency crisis to stiffen their 
will. 

In fact, most governments, even though freed from 
the balance of payments reckoning, are unwilling to ac- 
cept sharp downward movements in the value of their cur- 
rencies. Depreciation causes the price of imports to rise, 
helping to fuel inflation. And a depreciating currency is 
still deemed a mark of national weakness and thus found 
politically unacceptable. 

This reluctance has had an odd result. To the extent 
that countries are unwilling to watch their currencies de- 
cline, they are moved to self-discipline in monetary and 
fiscal policies just as under a fixed rate system. 

“There is no clear consensus as to how to view ex- 
change rate policy,” Paul Neild, chief international econo- 
mist at Phillips & Drew, a London stockbrokerage firm, 
said. Much depends, he said, on whether a nation has "an 
open economy or a closed economy." The United States, 
where foreign trade remains a minor fraction of the econ- 
omy, can treat exchange rates with an indifference impos- 
sible in an export-oriented economy like West Germany's . 

But while a measure of self-discipline has remained 
under the floating system, some countries do intervene in 
the market to support their currencies, and this has led to 
the characterization of present arrangements as a "dirty 
float." By some accounts, this practice has so blurred the 
present system that floating rates fail to reflect true cur- 
rency values, just as fixed systems often did. 

“If people throw up their hands at the word 'manage,' 
I say you're already managing by the things you do," Lord 
Roll said of those who opposed moving back toward fixed 
rates. 

The Reagan Administration’s response to European 
alarm about the dollar was to announce in April that the 
United States would eschew intervention except in a crisis. 
In addition, at last month’s Ottawa econonic summit. 
President Reagan all but ignored Europe's concerns. He 
simply said he expected inflation to recede and, with it. the 
current level of interest rates. 

That sort of response has led in turn to criticism, 
mainly from experts who say foreign exchange markets 
are driven by psychology and need official guidance. Re- 
calling the Carter Administration efforts to let the dollar 
to decline to improve American trade figures. Lord Roll 
called the Reagan policy a move “from benign neglect to 
malign neglect." The phrase brings to mind the saying 
that summed up the Nixon Treasury's lack of interest in 
defendingthenatim’s currency — that the daftftr was "our 
tm^cy.butymmprobrem." 1 ■■ ■ .. 

-1^ • 3*1.1 

Not everyone thinks that change is necessary. Among 
the champions of the present system is Rimmer de Vries, 
chief international economist at the Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Company. "Obviously markets sometimes overre- 
act, but on the whole. I'm impressed with their intelli- 
gence," he declared. 

As one bit of evidence. Mr. de Vries notes that over the 
past 10 years, the dollar hit its low point in late October 
1978, when American policy was most stimulative. And 
earlier this month, with American monetary policy ex- 
traordinarily tight, the American dollar hit its peak, fi- 
nally surpassing the level before Mr. Nixon's speech. 

One version of the renewed search for order has been 
the European Monetary System, which links the value of 
continental currencies while providing trading bands fora 
touch of flexibility. For European countries, most of which 
depend heavily on trade, the system has introduced a 
. measure of predictability for businessmen and govern- 
ments alike. 

"This has brought advantages to exporters and im- 
porters trading from one E.M.S. country to another,” said 
Thomas R.A. Lockett, assistant general manager at Mid- 
land Bank International here. "But what is possible and a 
relative success within the Community is nor possible 
world- wide.” 

The New York Stock Exchange 


Producer Prices: Continued Easing of Inflation 


Producer prices rose at a moderate 
four-tenths of I percent in July, indi- 
cating a continued easing in inflation. 
The Government said the increase 
would have been the lowest since last 
fall save for a surge in prices for pork. 

Tax and budget cuts, among the 
most sweeping economic measures 
since the New Deal, were signed into 
law by President Reagan! 

Industrial production increased 
three-tenths of 1 percent in July, the 
Federal Reserve said, indicating a 
continued sluggishness in the econ- 
omy. 

Retail sales climbed 1.3 percent in 
July, a strong performance that fol- 
lowed a l.| percent gain in June. 

• Auto sales rose a hefty 30.8 percent 
in the first 10 selling days of August 
from the same period a year ago, the 
Big Three reported. 

G.M- plans a venture with Suzuki 
and Isuzu of Japan to produce and 
market small cars. 

OPEC will agree next week on a uni'- 
fied 'price for oil. Sheik Ahmed Zaki 
Yamani of Saudi Arabia predicted. 
One plan is said to call for a $2 a barrel 
increase by the Saudis and a like cut 
byotheT OPEC nations. 


New Mighty Mite: I.B.M. 



Airlines laid off thousands of work- 
ers and in some cases cut executive 
pay as a result of reduced operations 
in the air controllers strike. 

TbeDally News is terminating To- 
night, its year-old afternoon edition, 
and laying off 320 employes. The Chi- 
cago-based Tribune Company, owner 


When I.B.M. announced last 
week that it was entering the per- 
sonal computer market, many al- 
ready in the market welcomed the 
move, saying it put the stamp of le- 
gitimacy on the young industry 
add that sales would improve. 

Thai's called putting a good face 
anlL For the truth seems to be that 
I.B.M. will pose a grave threat to 
the Industry leaders, Apple, Tandy 
and Commodore. Some analysts 
predict that I.B-M. could be the in- 
dustry leader within a few years. 

I.B.M. plans to retail Its new 
small machines through Sears 

business-equipment stores and the 

Compmerlauid chain in a price 
range of $1,565 to over $6,000. 


of The News, said its subsidiary oper- 
ated at a loss in the second quarter. 

Westinghouse and ABC plan a 24- 
hour cable television news network for 
.the spring of 1962. Cablevision. a pri- 
vately held company won the Boston 
cable franchise. 

Allied Stores, an operator of major 


department stores, began a $207 mil- 
lion takover bid for Garfinkel, Brooks 
Brothers, Miller & Rhoads Inc. 

Dome Petroleum bid $1.3 billion 
(Canadian) in stock for the 47 percent 
of Hudson Bay Oil and Gas it doesn't 
already own. And the Power Corpora- 
tion of Canada bought an initial 4.4 
percent stake in Canadian Pacific^ for 
$174 million. 

Procter & Gamble reported profits 
in its fourth quarter increased 19 per- 
cent from the year-ear Her period. Nor- 
ton Simon said net income gained 2.8 
percent in its fourth quarter. Loews 
said second quarter net fell 29 J per- 
cent- 

The money supply jumped SS.l bil- 
lion in the latest reporting week, the 

Federal Reserve said. The July aver- 
age. however, remained well below, 
the Fed’s minimum growth-rate tar- 
get of 3% percent. 

Stocks were lower, despite signs of a 
continued easing In inflation, with the 
Dow Jones industrial average closing 
at 936.63, down 5.61 points on the week. 

John Muir announced withdrawal 
from the retail brokerage business. 
The firm plans to transfer Us New 
York accounts to Rooney Pace and its 
Sarasota, Fla., branch to Herzfeld & 
Stern. 
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Fallout From the Air 


The first tangible benefit from President Rea- 
gan ’s hard line on the air controllers' walkout may be 
felt in an unexpected place — underground. 

Early in the week, with Canadian air controllers 
disrupting traffic, it looked as though their American 
compatriots might be able to force a settlement. But 
events since have favored the Government. The 
Canadians are again handling American-bound 
flights. A Federal administrative law judge has 
moved to strip the controllers’ union of the right to 
bargain. And the news from New York City’s Trans- 
port Workers Union suggests that the President’s 
tough tactics are forcing labor to reconsider public 
employee strikes. 

• 

John Lawe, the leader of some 31,000 subway and 
bus workers, apparently has no wish to be caught be- 
tween his membership's demands and the new mood 
of opposition to strikes by government employees. 
Last week, he offered to drop the union’s “no con- 
tract, no' work” policy in return for binding arbitra- 
tion. Arbitration is hardly a panacea, but it might 
play a productive role in reducing labor strife in the 
public sector. 

Millions of government employees, including a 
majority of the Federal civilian work force, belong to 
unions. But as Robert Pear suggests in this section, 
the lack of a legal right to strike transforms collec- 
tive bargaining into little more than an amateur de- 
bating society. 

That may be all right when employees are gener- 
ally satisfied with wages and working conditions, or 
where labor interests are well represented in legisla- 
tures. But it certainly wasn’t in the air controllers’ 
case, where rank-and-file militancy fed. by union 
leaders made realistic* bargaining difficult. And 
similar circumstances threaten in an increasing 
number of labor disputes. 


John Lawe may have more on his mind than the 
the example of the air controllers. He may be trying 
to impress an appeals court that could reduce the 
heavy fines imposed during last year’s illegal transit 
strike. Or he may be trying to temper the Transit Au- 
thority’s insistence that productivity goals be met 
before cost-of-living increases are paid. 

Still, Mr. Lawe’s problems at next year’s con- 
tract negotiations do resemble those of the air con- 
trollers’ leadership. If he does not bargain as if a 
strike were possible, he will be attacked by those who 
want his job. If he does, the result could be an im- 
passe, leading to another economic disaster for his 
members — and for his city. 

Binding arbitration won’t turn union tigers into 
tabbies. Some observers worry, too, that arbitrators 
rarely have sufficient knowledge to settle complex 
work-rule disputes, just the sorts of disputes that 
plagued the Transit Authority and air controller ne- 
gotiations. But one particular approach, known as 
“the last, best offer” does hold considerable 
promise. 

Traditionally, an arbitrator devises his own 
compromise settlement. With “last, best offer” arbi- 
tration, each side makes a final bid. The arbitrator is 
not permitted to blend them but must choose the 
more reasonable of the two, no changes permitted. 
The hope is that the “last, best offer” will force 
both sides to be realistic: to ask too much would be to 
risk losing all. ' — 

John Lawe has taken a first step toward resolv- 
ing public employee disputes without strikes. It is up 
to the New York Transit Authority and the Governor 
to keep him moving forward. As the broad support 
for President Reagan’s stance demonstrates, the 
public has had a bellyful of illegal strikes by govern- 
ment employees. The test will be how creatively Fed- 
eral and state officials use that mandate. 


Cold War F amily 

What’sto be done with young Walter Polovchak? 

In January, 1980, Walter’s Tather, a Ukrainian 
bus driver, emigrated to the United States with his 
wife and three children. He soon grew disillusioned: and a house” if : 

hecouldnlt.fmd a job he liked; he didn’t get along Wajterwa 


CMgdgo’s Ukrainian-American community. 

~ &> a year ago, he announced plans to return to 
the Ukraine. His two older children, Natalie, then 17, 
and Walter, 12, objected and left home to live with 
their 24-year-old cousin in another part of town. The 
parents decided Natalie was old enough to make up 
her own mind, but they wanted Walter back. 

At first, the United States Government helped 
prevent his return. The immigration service granted 
asylum to Walter, now represented by a prominent 
Ukrainian-American lawyer. The Poiovchaks, with 
the help of the American Civil Liberties Union, chal- 
lenged the ruling. And the State of Illinois, heeding 
urgings to keep Walter in America, persuaded a 
juvenile court to declare him a runaway, make him a 
ward of the state and place him in a foster home. The 
parents are appealing. 

Last week the Justice Department retreated 
from its original involvement; it said it would not de- 
fend Walter’s asylum if the Illinois court returns him 
to his parents. At the same time, however, the dis- 
traught parents left for the Soviet Union. 

Walter’s lawyers hint darkly that the parents are 
part of a K.G.B. plot. And Soviet officials are milking 


the-casejor propaganda. A Tass dispatch had Wal- 
ter’s father saying that American authorities prom- 
ised return of the children along with “a lot of money 
he would stay in. the United States, 
was allowed to visit after they lost cus- 
to Tass, his TOOtheY' ftfiiirtf Mrft es- 
>y .‘‘two extremely gloomy charafcftiffs . . . 
they surely poison him with narcotics.” 

Now really. Does the K.G.B. recruit bus drivers 
for international operations, and the C.I.A. little chil- 
dren? This looks more like a family affair gone politi- 
cal. Besides complaining about difficulties in Chi- 
cago, Walter’s father complained bitterly about his 
nephew’s efforts to lure the children from their par- 
ents, introducing them to American teen-age life and 
the Baptist church. This was particularly dismaying 
to the older Poiovchaks, devout Catholics. (“Ukrain- 
ian Catholics,” says a lawyer for the parents, "look 
upon American Baptists about the way we look upon 
the Moonies.”) And 13-year-old Walter, as any par- 
ent can testify, is at an age that richly enjoys the role 
of pain in the neck. 

j American officials are to be commended for 
backing away from involvement in the case. 
Whether Walter belongs with his parents is for the 
courts to decide. But this is no place for cold-war poli- 
tics. Even if Soviet officials continue to exploit one 
family’s unhappiness for propaganda, Americans 
should know better. 


Topics 


Life Defined 

Can Congress define life? Senator 
Jesse Helms of North Carolina and 
others want to pass a law declaring 
that life begins at conception. The idea 
is to undermine Supreme Court abor- 
tion decisions by declaring that the 
Constitution doesn’t mean what the 
Court said it meant. The bill itself is 
probably unconstitutional, but that 
doesn’t deter the Congressional defin- 
ersoflife. 

As Representative Barney Frank of 
Massachusetts told the American Bar 
Association last week, some legisla- 
tors are defining life all the time, vot- 
ing not only against abortion funding 
hut against any Federal aid aimed for 
those who do get bom — aid to depend- 
ent children, child nutrition, child 
care, school lunches, shelters for bat- 
tered kids. As Mr. Frank says, by their 
definition, “Life begins at conception 
and ends at birth.” 


Jtfe, Plus 

The threat of being sentenced to 
life, plus 99 years” may have genuine 
eterrent power. But when a judge , 
ands down sentences of 1,940 and 
,620 years all that’s being deterred is 
ommon sense. 

The judge in question is George 
lunzman of Jefferson County, Ken- 
jcky who imposed those sentences 
ist week on two robbers. A spokes- 
man for the corrections department 
ays no sentence ever imposed in Ken- 
jcky "even comes close.” But neither 
e nor the Judge explains what con- 
eivable purpose is served by sentenc- 
ig a man to a term that equals 27 
raes life, plus 48 years. 


Life Forms 


No one expects the robbers to serve 
until, respectively, the years 3921 and 
3601. On the contrary, one will be eligi- 
ble for parole in ten years, the other 
in just six. So what’s the point? Can it 
be that the judge is straining to show 
how tough he is oh crime? All he 
achieves, in any case, is to invite ridi- 
cule, of himself and of justice in Ken- 
tucky. 


An Ox Is Gaured 

We had no sooner read the last page 
of a paperback bestseller titled “The 
Cradle Will FalP’(evil doctor does big 
business in fetus transplants) than we 
read the story on the front page of The 
Times. There they were: Manhar, the 
transplanted embryo, and his “moth- 
er,” Flossie. It was iust like the book 
said, only Manhar is a gaur, an endan- 
gered species of ox, and Flossie is a 
Holstein cow. 

Flossie, who seems to feel that a 
son’s a son and never mind that he 
doesn’t look like the rest of the family, 
is treating him like a young Holstein. 
No lawsuits threaten the success story 
that is this surrogate motherhood. Sci- 
ence has taken a giant step towards 
saving species. And the Bronx Zoo de- 
serves a very big cigar. 


Bottom Line 

Compulsive readers are in constant 
need of a fix: witness their preoccupa- 
tion with soup cans, classified ads and 
package directions. They are also as- 
siduous readers of jeans. Given a 
choice between deciphering designer 
labels and admiring the scenery while 
waiting for a bus, they always go for 


the prose. Now they can go for the 
numbers, too. 

Leri Strauss Canada is turning out a 
limited edition of jeans that bear five 
digits, inscribed on a copper plate. The 
buyer mails a tag with those digits to 
the company’s "historical archives” 
and gets in return a certificate docu- 
menting ownership. And the compul- 
sive reader receives a sure-fire way to 
identity pickpockets (“it was number 
53604”) plus the pleasure of studying a 
registered, if not necessarily pedi- 
greed, backside. 


Horse Power 

After the City Council passed a bill 
requiring the licensing of horses and 
setting new regulations for their hu- 
mane treatment, stable owners 
screamed that the $25 fee is too hi gh 
and the protections too elaborate. 
“What are they going to do for the 
horse?” one asked. “Put up a tree to 
shade him?” 

What the bill would do, if Mayor 
Koch signs it after a hearing Wednes- 
day, is much more sensible: limit the 
amount of work a stable can require 
from a horse and stiffen standards for 
stable size and sanitation, veterinary 
care and food. License fees would go to 
the Health Department, which will en- 
force the regulations, along with the 
A.S.P.C.A. 

But the stablemen, who get $17 for a 
half-hour carriage ride in toe park, see 
little profit in kindness to animals. 
“Right now, we put horses on a scale 
and ask a vet, ‘What’s the bare mini- 
mum. per body weight, we can feed 
this horse?’ ” That’s the best argu- 
ment we’ve beard yet for a strong law 
licensing and protecting hones. 


Letters 


The Reagan Presidency Is ‘Right on the Mark’ 


To toe Editor: 

On Sunday, Aug. 2, Hie Times be- 
moaned what it considers to be Presi- 
dent Reagan’s inability to understand 
or appreciate — or both — what The 
Times perceives to be toe essence of 
toe American political experiment, 
that a "free people can solve their col- 
lective problems through representa- 
tive government." And further, that 
there will come a time when the 
American people will want “not just a 
powerful President but one who cheri- 
shes the power of government to act 
for the common good.” 

On Monday, Aug. 3, the striking 
members of the vital Patco union of 
air traffic controllers expressed disbe- 
lief that the President would “play his 
trump card so early” in giving notice 
that the union members had 48 hours 
to return to the job or be canned. 

Between these two views of toe Rea- 
gan Presidency, we get a glimpse of 
the achievement of the man. 

. Reagan has a view of the Presidency 
that leaves a few Americans (like edi- 
tors of The Times and leaders of 
Patco) baffled. He views the office — 
and his obligation under it — to be nei- 


Unreliable Samplings 
Of the Nation’s Pulse 

To the Editor: 

For toe past several months, Presi- 
dent Reagan has been using “tele- 
phone .calls to the White House” to sup- 
port his policies and decisions. As* any 
student of elementary survey sam- 
pling could tell him, this procedure is 
both absurd and dangerous. 

’ For example, in the morning of Aug. 
_ 11 , one of the President’s press aides 
announced on the “Today” show that 
the President had received over 1,000 
calls supporting his decision to fire the 
air traffic controllers, and only 70 
against. Insofar as there are over 220 
million Americans, Mr. Reagan's 
“poll” represented less than 9 mil- 
lionths of all Americans. 

Even worse, a few persistent crack- 
pots could easily tie up the telephone 
lines to the White House in order to 
express their support for the Presi- 
dent, thus giving the impression that 
their views are representative of the 
majority of the American people. In 
other words, this type of “poll” could 
very easily be biased by a few dedi- 
cated cheerleaders for this Adminis- 
tration. 

If Mr. Reagan really intends to use 
phone calls as a measure of the popu- 
larity of his policies, then I suggest 
that all of your readers should calf 
202-456-1414 and give him. toe benefit 
of a broader spectrum of American 
opinion. 

in lieu of this,, jt would .be wise 
for r PresitIeDt Tteagan]" ins ’advisers 
aftThis public' "relanohs''' 'machine 
to stop bandying these telephone 
calls about, as if they had some rele- 
vance to the opinions of the majority of 
the American people. ' 

AlanM. Sear 
Columbia, S.C., Aug. 4. 1981 


toer toe errand boy of Congress nor a 
republican emperor. For the first time 
in a long time, it seems safe to say. we 
have in the Oval Office a man who both 
understands and appreciates what toe 
Founding Fathers intended the office 
tobe. ' 

In brief, those who hammered toe 
American republic out of 13 loosely 
united colonies recognized the need for 
an energetic and independent execu- 
tive. The lessons of administrative in- 
eptitude and legislative tyranny 
taught by the Articles of Confederation 
were well taken. But the Founders also 
knew that such an energetic and inde- 
pendent office bad to be understood 
within the context of a Constitution 
that was decidedly limited in scope. 

Thus, while the objects' properly to 
be addressed by the national Govern- 
ment were relatively few in number, 
where it did have the power to act, its 
powers were sufficient. 

Reagan understands that his office 
is to be a limited yet energetic one. In 
both reducing the grasp and strength 
of toe Government through bis budget- 
ary and tax cuts and issuing a terse ul- 
timatum to a group that seeks to "con- 


Q.&Q. 





To the Editor: 

Here are excerpts from letters ad- 
dressed to you and printed in. the 10 
days or so ended Aug. 3 : 

“Your July 16 editorial ‘Cambodia: 
Still a Sideshow’ oversimplifies the 
situation and misses a point.” 

“Your July 11 editorial ‘North Caro- 
lina’s College Deal’ contains mislead- 
ing assumptions and factual errors.” 

“I disagree with the July 17 editorial 
' Confidence in Intelligence. 1 ” 

“Your editorial of July 7 regarding 
the New Jersey Pinelands is sadly 
misinformed and off target.” 

“Your July 18 editorial ‘The Public 
Housing Wrecking Crew' is highly 
misleading in two respects.” 

“It was disappointing to read your' 
July 18 editorial ‘Mayor Koch Adopts 

portunityh^fi” ■ 

So tell me: Where do you get toe gall 
to continue writing editorials? 

ARTHUR WEYNE 
Bronx, Aug. 3, 1981 

From the Editor:- 
...or to continue printing letters? 


vulse” society In pursuit of its “partial 
interests” (to use toe language of 
“The Federalist”), the President is 
right oil toe mark. • •• 

Gary L. McDowell 

Asst. Professor of Political Science 
Dickinson College 
Carlisle, Pa., Aug. 4, 1981 

• • 

TotheEditor: - 

. I really take exception to toe tone of 
your Aug. 2 editorial “The Reagan 
Paradox,” and particularly to your in- 
credible conclusion: “What is no 
longer in doubt is that his economic 
remedies mask an assault on the very 
idea that free people can solve their 
collective problems through repre- 
sentative government. ’ ’ 

How desperately the average voter 
wishes his representative government 
could solve some particularly basic 
collective problems. For at least the 
past decade he has seen: 

• A Government that has continu- 
ously debased toe dollar through 
“printing press” financing and exces- 
sive economic “stimulation” during 
election years. (Remember the phrase 
“Not worth a Continental”?) 

• A Congress, incapable of exercis- 
ing fiscal discipline, continuously ap- 
propriating funds far in excess of reve- 
nues, with Government deficits ex- 
panding geometrically — and with no 

end in sight. 

• An income-tax system, driven by 
toe twin engines of byperinfiated cur- 
rency and fixed, progressively higher 
tax brackets, -which remorselessly in- 
creases the "tax burden without need 
for Congress to vote tax increases. 

And how successfully have our 
elected representatives solved these 
very basic and collective problems 
through representative government in 
Washington? For 10 years they did 
nothing— hence the election of Ranald 
Reagan with a mandate from a public 
that is fed up with the failure of our 
representatives to recognize basic 
problems and act to remedy them. 

That mandate is not against repre- 
sentative government — it is against 
poor representation. Above all it is for 
a change in direction: toward the 
basics and away from excessive taxa- 
tion, irresponsibility and overregula- 
tom of the private sector. 

This is a very healthy and long-over- 
due reaction to excesses in Washington 
over the past decade. The present 
debacle in New York City is living 
proof that any government that over- 
extends itself in buying good will and 
votes from various interest groups 
ends up providing poor basic services 
to all its citizens. 

• The role of government in meeting 
large social needs is widely recog- 
nized. However, the public is also well 
aware of the aid game of irresponsible 
politicians buying, ygtes at p^bUc ex- 
pense tfldkpcp tj&na^ves. in o ffice. 
T^gaqj&rained New York £|$x 

is rapidly undermining Washington. 

The public is tired of footing the bill 
for this grand old game. This is no 
paradox, just common sense sharp- 
ened by overtaxation. 

Thomas F. Finnegan 
F ort Lee, N.J., Aug. 4, 1981 


An Abundance of Soviet Friends of America $1 Solution for Parks 


TotheEditor: s 

In Bergen, at tHe^start of a recent 
mail-boat trip along the coast of Nor- • 
way, I was quite surprised to find a • 
Soviet ship out of Murmansk berthed 
next to us, carrying possibly 250 tour- 
ists. I wandered on down until I came 
to three officers standing on deck ob- 
serving passengers coming up the ac- 
commodation ladder. I spoke to them 
in very poor Russian and in English. 

The conversation went something : 
like this: In Russian, “Good evening.” 
Response, “Evening." “How are . 
you?” No comment. “I am an Ameri- 
can.” No comment. “Do you speak 
English?” Response, “A leedle.” Then 


I said in English, “I want to be your 
friend.”. The response was spontane- 
ous and immediate. Each man clasped 
his hands together and shook them 
vigorously over his head at the same 
time smiling broadly . 

This was typical of numerous en- 
counters I have had with the man in 
the street while traveling alone in the 
Soviet Union. They like us. They envy 
us. They respect us. It is a shame that 
a cure cannot be found for the para- 
noia which seams to afflict cur great 
leaders on both, sides. As peoples, we 
would do all right together. 

William H. Hastings 
Old Greenwich, Coon., Aug. 5, 1981 


TotheEditor: 1 

. As an infrequent but enthusiast! 
visitor to the national parks, I am di! 
curbed about the lowering of standard 
for their maintenance, the cutback i 
essential personnel and the closing < 
facilities. 

May 1 offer a solution: charge eac 
person entering the national parks $1 
Such a nominal fee would result in mi 
lionsof dollars of revenue for the park 
System and would surely make it pos 
. stole to at least hold the line on mud: 
heeded services for toe many visitor 
who enjoy the facilities year afte 
year. JohnF.Wagnei 

Glen Rock, N.J., Aug. 4, 198 


What Safety Net? 

TotheEditor: 

A letter I received today has con- 
firmed my suspicions that our Presi- 
dent’s "safety net” never existed: 
The Association for Help of Retarded 
Children has informed me that, be- 
cause of a lack of funds, my regarded 
daughter has been “suspended? from 
the sheltered workshop she has beat 
attending. 

The A.H.R.C. must beg funds from 
the public and from government agen- 
cies to provide employment for the re- 
tarded. It could hardly be called gain- ■ 
ful employment; from July.. 2, 1979, to 
July 10, 1981, my daughter's wages to- 
taled $613.17. What she really earns is 
a feeling of accomplishment and. a 
sense of purpose. '• 

My first reaction upon receiving the 
letter was shock and outrage. Upon 
further consideration, however, I real-, 
ized the strength of the bandwagon ef- 
fect in politics. Voters choose .leaders 
who reflect the current truths, and, in 
turn, society tends to reflect the tone 
set by .those leaders, especially the 
President. 

President Reagan may consider it 
unfortunate that some of our needy 
will suffer; in my house it is a 
disaster. I simply wish he would ex- 
pend as much energy in helping my 
daughter as he does in defending a 
fertilized egg. 

Katherine lowodes 

West Islip.L.I., Aug. 6, 1981 


The Times welcomes letters from 
readers. Letters for publication must 
include the writer's name, address 
and telephone number. Because of the 
large volume of mail received, we re- 
gret that we.are unable to acknowl- 
edge or to return unpublished fetters.' 


Divorce Reform’s Warning to ‘Uppity* Women 


TotheEditor: 

The recent U.S. Supreme Court deci- 
sion that discriminates against mili- 
tary wives (“Divorce and Military 
Pensions,” news story Aug. 7) is Only 
(me indication of the antipathy toward 
spousal support that -pervades our do- 
mestic-relations laws and courts. 

Pious proclamations .of lawyers, 
legal authorities and legislators to the 
contrary, the underlying motive of di- 
vorce “reform” has always been: Get 
the guy off toe alimony book. This was 
- a goal that could be accomplished best : 
by adopting true no-fault (divorce on 
demand) and a subsistence concept of - 
alimony (maintenance), and when - . 
California led the way in 1970, other ' 
states rapidly followed suit. 

Old checks and balances were wiped - 
out, and toe wife was left with little or 
no leverage at bargaining table or 
dock, a disadvantage, that was masked 
with an offer of a share of toe mari- 
tal property. Since most divorcing 
couples don’t have all that much, 
the trade-off — less mongoing support * 
for some of toe assets-—- proved 


specious for the majority of wivt 
This Is clearly evidenced by a Ce 
sus Bureau study that reported ( 
fewer than half of all divorcing wiv 
getting any property and (2) a medi; 
' settlement of less than $5,000 for t 
lucky minority. (In the same public 
tion, the myth of alimony was also d 
pelled: only 3.5 percent of divorc 
. women were getting it in 1978, and t 
average annual payment was on 
-12,850.) 

y Over and above the economic tx> 
/toe ex-husbands, divorce “reforn 
- has served well as a warning to iippi 
women. It is hot mere coincidence th 
the genesis of our present domesti 
' relations laws occurred in bar assocl 
ttaa recommendations (the Unifor 
Marriage and Divorce Act) just a fc 
years after the publication of “71 
Feminine Mystique." Nowhere hi 
the backlash to the feminist mov 
ment-been stronger than in the mat] 
menial court — so strong that it hi 

; done in toe traditional homemaker. 

JoanAnderso 
Stony Brook, L.I., Aug. 10, 19 
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ESSAY 


The 



Bomb 


By William Safire 

LONDON — **I have bad news for 

. you, M the pilot of si Pan Am flight told . 

his passengers awaiting takeoff in 
Washington. 'This plane. 'is going 
nowhere.” 

Twenty-four hours later, after 
the Canadian Government put the 
heat on its own air controllers, the 
way was cleared for trans-Atlantic 
travel. Passengers . and air; crew 
swapped tales of the arrogance of 
dis organized technocracy, recount- 
ing incidents during years of slow- 
downs that had planes lined up 20 
deep — wasting fuel, causing losses 
and abusing the public. 

Given that reservoir of resentment 
from pilots and passengers, 
combined with Ronald Reagan’s 
reputation for hard-line reactions 
to challenges, the mass tiring of law- 
breaking controllers caused little 
surprise in America. Pollsters and 
pundits agreed it was the logical 
thing for a Coolidge-quoting Presi- 
dent to do. 

In Europe, however, where power- 
ful unions have had the muscle and 
often the inclination to dictate eco- 
nomic terms to complaisant govern- 
ments, the reaction to "Reagan’s 
mass sackings" was amazement and 
awe. 

From this distance, the fine dis- 
tinction that Americans see between 
the right to strike and the obligation 
not to strike against the public safety 
was blurred: instead, Londoners saw 
rally a political leader challenged by 
union power and responding with a 
display of lawful authority and deli- 
rious righteousness. 

Strange how "foreign affairs" can 
be affected by an exaggerated 
perception of another nation’s 
domestic affairs. A kamikaze union, 
its membership in no way represent- 
ative of America's labor movement, 
provided Mr. Reagan with the oppor- 
tunity to earn an image of fearless- 
ness and fearsomeness that ordi- 
narily would cost a leader at least one 
aimed intervention in a medium- 
sized republic. 

This was supposed to be the week 
for shock and horror to be registered 
by Europeans at the announcement 
of America’s derision to assemble 
the neutron warhead. But the ex- 
pected hand-wringing of the better- 
red- than-dead set has been overshad- 
owed by the dropping of The Sacking 
Bomb. 

• * Britons, suffering an unemploy- 

of k Africans, know .tlMff lS inuch 
of their nation’s economic decline 
can be traced to the abuse of union 
power; similarly. Mr. Mitterrand 
felt the need to put Communists in 
the French Cabinet to placate union 
power. That is why so many Euro- 
peans have taken the firm Reagan 
reaction to the strike — which affects 
international air travel, and hence 
makes local news — to be an expres- 
sion of America’s new governmental 
character. 

But the expectation is that a strong 
stand on principle will be followed 
by a series of concessions to the 
"realities.” Informed opinion holds 
that Mrs. Thatcher, who proclaimed 
adherence to austerity, will soon 
cave in to her domestic advisers as 
she long ago caved in to her foreign- 
affairs Svengali, Lord Carrington. 
Informed opinion also assures us that 
Mr. Mitterrand, a lifelong Socialist, 
will turn out in power to be a pussycat 
capitalist. 

In the same way, many world- 
weary observers think that Mr. Rea- 
gan’s display of law and order macho 
will be followed by substantial com- 
promise; that a mid-air collision or 
other mishap will raise fears of 
safety that will give the dismissed 
controllers increased leverage im- 
possible for a politician to resist. 

But informed opinion can turn out 
to be misinformed. We may have 
come to a time when Western politi- 
cal leaders have stopped calling com- 
promise "accommodation” and 
started calling it "appeasement.” 

If damn-the-popularity becomes 
the new route to popularity, 
Mrs. Thatcher may be derided 
between elections and come out on- 
top, as Menachem Begin did; Mr. 
Mitterrand may grimly ruin the 
French economy but broaden the 
base of the left ; and Mr. Reagan may 
gain a reputation for strength that 
enables him never to have to put it to 

thetest. ■ 

With the world as well as the nation 
watching, what should Mri Reagan 
do now with the air controllers? Hate 
the sin, love the sinner; bust the 
union, and offer redemption to peni- 
tent dischargees. Offer no official 
amnesty, and not one cent for tribute, 
but take a lenient attitude toward re- 
applying workers who say they were 
intimidated, or claim they bad been , 
sick that week. That will induce de- 
fections and speed a return to nor- 
mality. In victory, magnanimity. 

The controllers who walked out 
are greedy, irresponsible, elitist 
technicians now learning a new 
meaning of stress, who deserve to 
be taught an economic lesson, but 
they are not “deserters in the line of, 
duty” to be lined up against a wall. 
Mr. Reagan should demonstrate that 
American justice is not only swift 
and certain, but that it can be 
tempered by a willingness to offer a 
second chance. 

That would show the closely watch- 
ing world that Mr. Reagan has good 
news to report; his principled plane 
is going somewhere, and there is 
room aboard for losers. 


SANTA BARBARA. Calif. — It could 
take as long as 21 months to rebuild the 
nation’s aif traffic control system since 
the dismissal of striking controllers. 
That’s the word from J. Lynn Helms, 
administrator of the Federal Aviation 
Administration. Yet what he has in 
mind Is simply replicating the patched- 
tpgecher collection of radar scopes, 
computers and personnel with which the 
F.AA. has muddied through for the 
past decade. Unfortunately, that simply 
willnotdo. •• 

Whatever the wisdom of the control- 
lers* strike, the facts' are on their side 
when they complain of the inadequacies 
of today’s air traffic control system. 
Study after study has documented the 
F-A~A_’$ failure to plan, manage or op- 
erate the system in a competent, state- 
of-the-art manner. 

In 1962 the F.A.A. announced a 10- 
year irian to automate the air traffic 
control system. Unfortunately, it based 
be plan on obsolete computers, leading 
to many in-service failures. In 1970 
Aviation Week’s respected editor, Rob- 
ert Hotz. denounced the F_AA.. accus- 
ing it of "technical incompetence and 
slothful leadership” and pronounced the 
program a failure. So did the House sub- 
committee on Government activities. 

By the 1970's the F AA. was ready to 
try again, with its Radar Data Process- 
ing system — the one today’s controllers 
are complaining about. Last year Rep- 
resentative John L. Burton, Democrat 
of Cafifornia, held bearings to publicize 
the extent of R.D.P. computer outages, 
accusing the F.AA. of covering up the 
seriousness of the problem. A Senate 
study last fall concluded that manage- 


Maybe It’s Time 
To Dismiss the F.A.A. 


By Robert Poole 


merit of the air traffic control system 
was sc poor that the F.A.A. had no way 
of knowing how long its present com- 
puter capacity would be adequate. 

If the air traffic control system is to 
be rebuilt, now is the time to take a 
hard look at the way it is organized 
and run. At present this vital safety 
system is operated by a politically run 
bureaucracy. Fortunately, that is not 
our only alternative. 

The Special Air Safety Advisory 
Group — six retired airline pilots ap- 
pointed by the F.AA. in 1975 after a 727 
crash near Washington — proposed 
another approach. They suggested 
that the air traffic control system 
might "be operated more efficiently 
with advanced technology as an inde- 
pendent public company" along the 
lines of Comsat, the Communications 
Satellite Corporation. 

This idea was first suggested in 1968 
by Glen A. Gilbert, a longtime aviation 
consultant who was the Government’s 
first air traffic controller back in 1936. 
Mr. Gilbert’s two-volume study pro- 
posed a Comsat-type corporation, fi- 
nanced half by user fees and half by 
taxes. Interestingly, his plan was en- 
dorsed in 1969 by Patco, the Profes- 


sional Air Traffic Controllers Organi- 
zation that is now on strike. 

The advantages of a private-sector 
air traffic services corporation would 
be many. Freed of political control — 
the F.A.A. had four politically ap- 
pointed administrators between 1961 
and 1970, when it was attempting to au- 
tomate — the corporation would be 
able to operate in a professional, busi- 
nesslike manner. Freed of stultifying 
Civil Service rules, it would attract 
and motivate competent personnel. 

Aeronautical Radio Inc., called 
Arinc, illustrates that an independent 
private organization would be more 
likely to keep pace with new technolo- 
gy. This not-for-profit corporation, 
jointly owned by the airlines, was set 
up in 1929 to provide radio communica- 
tions and navigation services between 
air and ground. Arinc set up the first 
air traffic control centers, at Newark 
in 1935 and at Chicago and Cleveland 
in 1936, before the Federal Govern- 
ment preempted the field. 

Thereafter, Arinc continued as a 
communications service company, 
pioneering the development of air- 
borne very high frequency radio, navi- 
gational beacons and instrument land- 


ing systems. Today Arinc operates for 
the airlines the world’s largest pri- 
vate-line intercity communications 
network and the computer system that 
links more than 40 airlines reserva- 
tions systems. Arinc’s specifications 
for aviation electronics equipment are 
accepted worldwide. 

In several foreign countries air traf- 
fic control began and continues as a 
private enterprise. Flights to Switzer- 
land are guided safely to their destina- 
tions tv Radio Suisse, a nonprofit cor- 
poration financed by user charges. 
Mexico’s Radio Aeron&utica de 
Mforico, S A. (Ramsa) was set up 
jointly by the Mexican airlines and op- 
erated all air traffic control there until 
October 1978, when it was national- 
ized- Ramsa controllers went on strike 
for three weeks in protest, but to no 
avail. International Aeradio Ltd. has 
provided user-financed air traffic con- 
trol services for many years in parts of 
the former British Empire. 

In short, there is ample precedent 
for private air traffic control financed 
by user charges rather than taxes. And 
there is good reason to believe that 
such a corporation — like Comsat and 
Arinc — would operate efficiently and 
keep pace with technology. The 
F^A.’s failure to do either is what 
Patco’s strike is really all about. 


Robert Poole, who spent seven years 
working in the aerospace industry, is 
president of the Reason Foundation 
and editor of the forthcoming, “ In- 
stead of Regulation, *’ from which this 
article is adapted. 


Negotiating on Arms: It’s No One-Way Street 
And Getting There Is Half the Fun 


By S. Frederick Starr 


NEW ORLEANS — For some 
weeks now the White House has been 
pressed to enter negotiations with 
the Soviet Union on arms control in 
Europe. President Reagan has 
thought it necessary to delay. Along 
with many other Americans, the 
President clearly would prefer to 
wait until our military strength is so 
overwhelming that wg could not pos- 
sibly lose out in a negotiating pro- 
cess. The new military budget is the 
price we pay for a strong negotiating 
position. 

Implicit in this attitude is the no- 
tion that whenever Soviet and 
American negotiators sit down to- 
gether, we end up the losers. This 
view was heard frequently during 
the debate on the second strategic 
nuclear arms treaty. Not without, 
pride, critics of the treaty pointed 
jxi^ihat §qyiet 4 eadfii 5 |, 
to respond to domestic opinion, copld 
plan and execute their strategy with 
the freedom of chess players while 
American negotiators had to contend 
with the intrusion of Congressional 
activists. It was also argued that 
democratic elections, because they 
cause us to change negotiating 
teams frequently, give the unchang- 
ing Soviet negotiators a further edge. 
According -to this pessimistic view, 


democracy at home requires that we 
be babes-in-the- woods in negotia- 
tions abroad. 

History has been rewritten to bol- 
ster this image of American inno- 
cence in the world of diplomacy. 
Woodrow Wilson’s achievements in 
the Treaty of Versailles are played 
down, the failure of his millennial 
hopes exaggerated. That Franklin D. 
Roosevelt did a creditable job at 
Yalta is buried beneath the accusa- 
tion that he sold us down the river 
there. Adm. Charles Turner Joy, who 
negotiated the Korean armistice, re- 
turned from Panmunjom to warn 
darkly against "the creeping disas- 
ter of unskilled efforts in negotiations 
between our world of freedom and 
that of tyranny." The same refrain 
was repeated during the Vietnam ne- 
gotiations in Paris, and during the 
Helsinki meetings. 

It could reasonably -be argued that 
the only loss we suffered in these par- 
leys was in comparison with our 
boundless .expectations. But such a 
view gains little sympathy today, for 
we are in the grips of a state of mind 
that might be called negotiaphobia. 
Negotiations are seen as “their” 
game, a form of international strug- 


gle to which authoritarian regimes 
are peculiarly adapted, an arcane 
form of psychological warfare rather 
than a practical process. And since 
the United States is slated to lose in 
these shark-infested waters, we 
choose to avoid them. 

The United States pays a high price 
for its negotiaphobia. Washington of- 
ficials and Congressmen are busy 
people; unless negotiations are on the 
national agenda, they have difficulty 
scheduling time in which to consider 
great issues such as arms limita- 
tions. Whatever their shortcomings, 
the strategic arms negotiations made 
it* possible for our civilian leaders to 
educate themselves in the awesome 
complexities of nuclear weaponry. 

Negotiations also provide impor- 
tant channels for informal communi- 
cation between the main world 
powers. Such informal channels can 
! serve as a safety valve for the inevi- 
table tensions arising from the pres- 
ence of two such mighty bulls in the 
global china shop. To some extent, 
the product of negotiation is the pro- 
cess itself. 

Contact between this country and 
the Soviet Union has been severely 
curtailed since the collapse of the 


second strategic arms treaty. The 
Soviet military move into Afghani- 
stan only completed a process that 
was well advanced before December 
1979. Embassy personnel of both 
countries are isolated. Cultural and 
scientific links have been greatly re- 
duced. After nearly two years of this 
standoff, we have a new generation of 
executive and Congressional leaders 
who have had no contact with their 
opposite numbers in Moscow. It 
would be hard to argue that this con- 
tributes to our national security. 

Negotiations involve risks. Each 
side will sing paeans to parity but use 
every device at its disposal to pro- 
mote its own advantage. In order to 
limit the risks, we must have our ob- 
jectives clearly in mind, then muster 
expertise to pursue them. But a coun- 
try with thousands of skilled labor 
negotiators, hundreds* of specialists 
on the technologyof armaments and 
scores of experts on the Soviet Union 
is at no disadvantage at the negotiat- 
ing table. Unless it thinks it is. 


S. Frederick Starr, formerly secretary 
of the Kerman Institute for Advanced 
Russian Studies at the Wilson Center 
in Washington, is vice president for 
academic affairs at Tulane Universi- 
ty. 



Shifting 
Gears 
On Bribes 
Abroad 

By Bill Brock 


WASHINGTON — Just because the 
Foreign Corrupt Practices Act spot- 
lights a sensitive subject — corporate 
bribery abroad — some people turn a 
blind eye to its shortcomings rather 
than risk being accused of being "soft 
on bribery." 

That is too easy a way out. Retreat- 
ing from controversy will not cure the 
law’s deficiencies. Congress is ad- 
dressing a complex, tough issue in a 
reasoned manner and deserves our at- 
tention and admiration. 

As the Senate moves toward final 
consideration of changes in the act, 
this is a good time to discuss the modi- 
fications, which have been proposed in 
a legitimate effort to clarify the act’s 
ambiguous language. 

Here are several common misunder- 
standings and questions about the 
changes and some straight answers: 

1. In modifying the act. Congress 
condones corporate bribery of foreign 
officials. 

Wrong. Any corporation found guilty 
of “paying, giving, offering or promis- 
ing anything of value to a foreign offi- 
cial for the purpose of obtaining busi- 
ness," under the revised act, would be 
subject to a million-dollar fine. Indi- 
viduals would face a $10,000 fine or five 
years in jail or both. 

2. American businesses are crying 
wolf. The act has not discouraged ex- 
ports. In fact, American international 
trade has increased since its enact- 
ment. 

Not exactly. True, our trade has in- 
creased since 1977. But much of that 
increase disappears when adjusted for 
inflation. No one contends that the act 
is solely responsible for the last five 
consecutive years of trade deficits 
totaling $100 billion. However, a Gen- 
eral Accounting Office study, the 
President’s Export Council and exten- 
sive testimony by businesses have 
cited the act as a significant export 
deterrent because of its vague and un- 
predictable application. 

3. Without the act’s provisions re- 
quiring businesses to establish new ac- 
counting systems, bribery of foreign 
officials will go undetected because 
the Government will not have a 
“paper trail" to monitor. 

False. There are two misconcep- 
tions in this statement. First, under 
this law the Government can not 
“monitor the paper trail" to track 
down bribers. Instead, the act sets ac- 
counting and recordkeeping standards 
that altcOmpanies — whether or not 
they conduct international business — 
must follow. Second, the proposed 
changes would make a felony of falsi- 
fying books and records for the pur- 
pose of concealing illegal payments to 
foreign officials. It makes more sense 
to penalize the few who falsify their 
books to conceal a bribe than to impose 
a broad and expensive standard of re- 
cordkeeping on every publicly owned 
corporation. 

4. If questionable payments are a 
way of life with some of our trading 
partners, what is so bad about con- 
forming to accepted business prac- 
tices in other countries so long as we do 
not do it at home? 

Plenty. Bribes are morally, ethi- 
cally and economically wrong. They 
create national security problems, dis- 
tort normal market forces and, by cor- 
rupting officials, jeopardize the politi- 
cal stability of friendly nations. They 
suffer, and the United States suffers 
from that “way of life.” 

5. Transferring jurisdiction over the 
act from the Securities and Exchange 
Commission will insure that bribery of 
foreign officials will go undiscovered. 
After all, the S.E.C. was solely respon- 
sible for the disclosure of illegal pay- 
ments that brought the whole issue to a 
head in 1975-76. 

False. The S.E.C. , under its charter, 
would continue to police the financial 
disclosures of American concerns and 
protect the rights of public investors. 
The proposals seek to differentiate be- 
tween the duties of different Govern- 
ment agencies. The Justice Depart- 
ment is now responsible for enforcing 
all criminal penalties but only some 
civil penalties under the act. leaving 
the law subject to interpretation by 
two enforcement authorities. The 
changes consolidate under the Justice 
Department the enforcement author- 
ity for all domestic and foreign anti- 
bribery laws. 

6. The real way to curb bribery 
around the world is through interna- 
tional negotiations. 

True, but don’t hold your breath. 
Until now, the United States has had to 
go it alone. For six years the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council 
and the General Assembly have failed 
to obtain a commitment by other na- 
tions to an international agreement 
outlawing bribery’ ■ Still, the Adminis- 
tration’s proposals would require the 
President to pursue international 
agreements to prohibit illicit pay- 
ments to foreign officials. We can 
strengthen our leadership in attaining 
international agreements by demon- 
strating to our trading partners that 
we have created a stringent yet fair 
prohibition against bribery without 
sacrificing exports. 

Changing the act is a complex issue, 
and emotions will run high in the de- 
bate. But the mandate of the American 
people is clear: a law should be under- 
standable, enforceable and reserve 
sure and certain punishment for the 
few who violate it. As it is now, the act 
penalizes the innocent more predict- 
ably than the guilty, and along with 
both, our competitiveness in world trade. 

Biff Brock is United States special 
trade representative. 
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By PATRICIA BOSWORTH 


1 1 h, please do come in." Rex Harrison says in 

Mr his crackling voice, guiding a guest through 

■ B his suite at the Ritz while he glides ahead to 

m JB arrange some chairs. He is dressed in tan 
slacks and sport shirt, and he is wearing 
what seem to be brand new leather bedroom slippers. 

Long ago Mr. Harrison got the reputation for being a 
debonair scoundrel. At 73, he still exudes myschievious 
sexuality. And when he smiles — ever so slightly — be re- 
veals a dimple. 

He has been called the greatest actor of light comedy 
in the world. In his 50-odd years on stage and screen he's 
played a profusion of cads as well as the King of Siam, 
Caesar, a pope and also a ghost. But he'll be best remem- 
bered as the caustic elocution professor Henry Higgins in 
Alan Jay Lemer and Frederick Loewe's musical “My Fair 
Lady.” He’s been touring in a revival of the classic which 
opens Wednesday at the Uris theater. 

In 1957 Mr. Harrison was Higgins (Julie Andrews was 
Eliza) in the original Broadway production and he won a 
Tony for his portrayal. He triumphed in the London com- 
pany as well and in 1964 he got the Academy Award for his 
performance in the movie version of “My Fair Lady" star- 
ring opposite Audrey Hepburn. Despite this acclaim he 
has found particular satisfaction in the standing ovations 
he's been receiving as 1981 audiences rediscover him as 
Higgins. 

“I don't remember getting all those standing ovations 
back in the 1950's," Mr. Harrison says. “By now every- 
body knows the show — either from the movie which they 
see on TV or from the cast album. But most people prefer 
seeing it live— on stage. Naturally I'm very pleased.” 

As well he should be, since Mr. Harrison is responsible 
for a good deal more in this production than simply re- 
creating Henry Higgins. He has total artistic control of the 
$1.7-million enterprise, including scene design and chore- 
ography — one reason be decided to sign on in the first 
place. Another reason was the reported $50,000 a week he 
receives as salary. Before he went into rehearsal he hand- 
picked his director, Patrick Garland; as well as the cast — 
from Milo O’Shea, who plays the raffish Alfred Doolittle, 
to Cathleen Nesbitt, still thriving at 93. Mr. Harrison con- 
vinced her to re-create her portrayal of Henry Higgins’s 
mother. 

Mr. Harrison also battled Actors Equity, insisting that 
Cheryl Kennedy, an English actress, play the cockney 
flower girl Eliza Doolittle/He and his producers took- the 
matter all the way to arbitration in, order to import Miss 
Kennedy from England. 

Mr. Harrison defends his stand. ‘"My Fair Lady' is a 
play with music, not a musical pageant,” he says. “We 
auditioned hundreds of American actresses in New York 
and California who could sing beautifully but could not 
command the cockney accent the way the part demands it. 
It’s as if — well — can you see me doing a Humphrey Bo- 
gart role? Detective Sam Spade in the ‘Maltese Falcon’"? 
His voice rises in mock exasperation. "Same thing." 

"There are only slight production differences between 
the original 'Fair Lady' and this show," he goes on. “We 
did change the look of the cockney dance scenes — the cos- 
tumes have earthier tones than the original and now the 
dancers sing as well as dance — there's a greater ensem- 
ble feel, I think."' 

As for his own performance, he says, "I’ve mellowed a 
bit. I used to be extremely frenetic. We still have the im- 
plied happy ending, which I don’t think Shaw would have 
liked. He was very much a realist. 

“For me, ‘My Fair Lady' has stature because it is 
based on George Bernard Shaw’s ‘Pygmalion.’ When Alan 
Jay Lemer and Fritz Loewe approached me about playing 
in it 25 years ago — I was appearing in 'Bell, Book and 
■Candle' at the time — I insisted that Shaw's key scenes be 
retained." 

Back then Mr. Harrison had contractual assurances 
from the producers that the Shaw dialogue would not be 
tampered with. During rehearsals with Moss Hart, Mr. 
Harrison says he made himself quite unpopular by read- 
ing from Shaw’s "Pygmalion" rather than from the "My 
Fair Lady" script. 

“Originally I had a block about appearing in a musi- 
cal," he says. “So I wanted to be able to lean on the dia- 
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‘If you miss a word— heaven 
help you— the orchestra 
rattles past like an 
express train.’ 


logue. I went to a voice teacher for awhile, but that did no 
good. My range is about one-and-a-half notes. I ended up 
talking the musical numbers, which was revolutionary at 
the time. At first I was absolutely petrified, since I’d never 
had 30 men at my feet staring up at me before. Now the or- 
chestra is a very pleasant ally." 

Today he finds the show “as demanding as ever, but 
for some reason l*m enjoying performing the songs more 
than I used to. The lyrics are extremely intricate. They 
move along like a precisely acted scene. If you miss a word 
— heaven help you — the orchestra rattles past like an ex- 
press train and you've got to run like the devil to catch 
up." 

Speaking of songs, Mr. Harrison says that “Higgins 
initially had no musical numbers between his entrance to 
the. ball and Eliza leaving him to go back to Covent Gar- 
den. We noticed this imbalance after the first reading and 
Alan Lerner and I walked back to tbe Hotel Pierre to dis- 
cuss it. 

“Nancy Olson [then Mrs. Lemer] listened to us bick- 
ering back and forth. She was obviously having difficulties 
with Alan and vice versa — he didn’t seem to want her to 
enter our conversation. Suddenly she interrupted veiy 
coldly with, ‘What you really mean Alan is, Why can't a 
woman be more like a man?’ With that, Alan raced to his 
desk and penned those immortal lines." 

In his autobiography, Mr. Lemer writes that the two 
men were also discussing their various ex-wives. Mr. Har- 
rison has no memory of that. Nor will he pursue tbe subject 
of his many divorces. He rarely discusses his private life, 
explaining; “I’m not a shy man, but I am a very private 

Pat ricia Bos worth is th# author of " Montgomery Clift, 
a Biography." 
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Twenty-four years after Rex Harrison triumphed as Henry Higgins in the original “My Fair Lady,” the star returns 
in the revival opening Tuesday at the Uris. Cheryl Kennedy plays Eliza and Milo O’Shea is Alfred P. Doolittle. 


one. I really don't want people to know what I eat for 
breakfast." 

He will admit, however, to being “very happily mar- 
ried" to his sixth wife, Mercia Tinker. They met while Mr. 
Harrison was starring in "The Kingfisher" opposite Clau- 
dette Colbert and they married in 1979 during that play’s 
Broadway run. Not long after that, Mr. Harrison published 
a book of poetry which he dedicated to “ray beloved wife 
who has taught me the art of living and loving at last. " 

Mercia runs their homes in Monte Carlo and New 
York and travels with Mr. Harrison on the road. She has 
put him on a special diet and encouraged him to do situps 
and yoga. 

“Acting on stage is a strenuous business — if you don’t 
take care of yotirseU you're tost , ' ' he says! Mr: ' Harrison ' 
''• •riot only takes expert care of himself, .but he watches out 
for the entire company as. well, scribbling notes on the 
show in the wings, giving pep talks if he feels energy is lag- 
ging. During the grueling nine-month tour, he regularly 
scheduled dinner parties for the 70-member cast. “So we 
could let off steam together," he says. “We became like 
one happy family." 

He never stops thinking about “My Fair Lady." The 
show is with him 24 hours a day. What keeps him fresh 
after doing the part over a thousand times? "Concentra- 
tion," he replies. “Total concentration. Creating another 
detail. Good acting is an accumulation of details. But I 
usually give only one or two performances a week that 
come up to my standards. I’m a chronically dissatisfied 
perfectionist." 

Rex Harrison was born in Huylen, England, 73 years 
ago, the son of Edith Carey and Reginald Harrison, a cot- 
ton broker. As a boy he was pale, irascible and half blind. 
"And a terrible student," he adds. “All I was interested in 
was acting. I never wanted to do anything else. ’’ 

His passion for theater began at the age of 7. He saw a 
Christmas pantomime and then rushed home to perform it 
over and over again for his mother. At 16 he joined the 
Liverpool Rep. His first job was backstage, and it included 
rolling umbrellas for the company. He soon graduated to 
small roles and spent the next decade touring the prov- 
inces learning how to handle "every kind of audience im- 
aginable." 

Eventually London critics noticed the young actor’s 
suave presence on stage in plays such as Noel Coward's 
“Design for Living" and Terrence Rattigan’s "French 
Without Tears." 

Offstage he wore a monocle and clenched a cigarette 
holder between his teeth. The monocle was a necessity 
since he was practically blind in his left eye. 

By the late 1930's he’d begun to make movies such as 
the film version of Shaw’s "Major Barbara." 

During filming Mr. Harrison says he and his co-star, 
Wendy Hiller, were having difficulty understanding the 
last scene, which had some “rather high-flown language." 

At one point, Shaw came over to interpret, and "we sat • 
with him like two small children while he painstakingly re- 
read his own work. When he finished he looked at us with a 
twinkle in his bright blue eyes and cried out, *' What a terri- 
ble scene.’ And then he repeated the sentence as if to give 
it more emphasis. ‘What a terrible scene.’ And that’s all 
we got from him." 

Throughout most of World War II, Mr. Harrison was in 
the Royal Air Force as a radar flight lieutenant. After his 
discharge Mr. Harrison went right back to acting, starring 
in the movie version of Noel Coward’s “Blithe Spirit." 
Critics found his performance masterful. 

By the mid-1940's 20th Century-Fox brought him to 
Hollywood. He made a number of movies such as “The 
Ghost and Mrs. Muir." A particular favorite was a much 
neglected comedy called "Unfaithfully Yours.’’ “The late 
Preston Sturges wrote and directed," Mr. Harrison re- 
calls. “I thought he was an absolute genius. Vengeful. 
Paradoxical. He adored the whole process of movie-mak- 
ing — movies that seemed both self-perpetuating and self- 
destructive. He’d always direct wearing a red fez on his 
head, and he was famous for the lunches he used to organ- 
ize. They were stimulating gatherings where, over coffee, 
he’d suddenly open up his little black notebook and read 
aloud his latest ideas for films. He'd get so carried away 
by his own originality that he'd grab passers-by in the 

- commissary and demand that they listen to him, too." 

Working with Sturges remains one of Mr. Harrison’s 
happier memories of the movie business. He says tbe 
major turning point of his life was leaving “that luxurious 
Hollywood swamp" and returning to the theater where he 
could be in total control of his career again. 

In 1950 he came back to Broadway to star in Maxwell 
Anderson's “Anne of a Thousand’ Days." For bis perform- 
ance as. Henry VUI (“for which 1 was totally encased in 
foam rubber padding") he won a Tony Award. 

Since then be has alternated between stage and film, 
doing plays by T, S. Eliot, Chekhov, Anouilh, Christopher 
Fry and Pirandello. He has also starred in some 30 movies 

— some of the most recent being "Cleopatra." “The Yel- 
low Rolls Royce," "The Honey Pot" and "Doctor Doiittle” 


(“In that one I rode a giraffe and appeared to kiss a seal. 
My love of animals was sorely tested.") 

He has been quoted as saying "All I care about is get- 
ting a good notice." When he was nominated for an Acad- 
emy Award for “My Fair Lady" he was "insufferable" to 
everyone around him; he was sure he would. lose to An- 
thony Quinn for “Zorba the Greek." 

Some years before he won the Oscar, he went through 
a terrible ordeal which he wrote about in his autobiogra- 


phy, “Rex.” In 1958 he had married his third wife, Kay 
Kendall, with the knowledge that she would be dead in two 
years from leukemia. But he never told her or anyone else. 

• Instead, according to a friend, “Rex gave the per- 
formance of his career. He was always witty — gallant 
and hilarious with Kay. He behaved as if he didn't have a 
care in the world. He would purposely leave her for a few 
hours to play golf although he wanted to be with her every 
minute. But he didn’t want her to suspect how gravely ill 
she was. She never know.” 
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ifc'ADING Moshe HainvLuzzallo’s 
•abbalisitc work ‘Mewilat Yesharim 
■hile silting on a glacier and fishing 
t Alaska is only one of the unusual 
u>s in which students of an un- 
onveniional yeshiva in California 
y to get closer to Judaism. 

The trip to Alaska. led by yeshiva 
Kinder Rabbi Matis Weinberg, 
jve the !3- to 2I-year-old students 
chance to trace Jews, whose 
icestors reached Alaska during 
si century's Gold Rush. 

This summer, the 80 male stu- 
\ :nts and faculty of Kereni, the 
ebrew institute of California, ar- 
\ . ved in Israel for six- weeks (the 35 
^ rls will come next year) for a close 
ncounter with the Judaism they 
ive been studying all year. 


J The yeshiva for high-school" and 
d>Ilege-age youths was founded 
^ -ur years ugo on a 40-dunam 
impus that used to be occupied by 
- I e Earl Warren Elementary School 
Santa Clara. Rabbi Weinberg, a 
-year-old native of Baltimore who 

ent eight years in Jerusalem 
\ shivot. including the Hebron 
shiva, felt that the only place in 
nerica where he could establish 
■. innovative institution was in 
| ilifomia. * 

; “It's the only place without 
! sconceived notions," he says, in- 
! nating that the- Orthodox es- 
1 ilish merit of New York would 
; )k dowti on Kerfem's lecTiniques. 


An unconventional Orthodox 
>bi himself, Weinberg carries 
ound a portable videotape 
:order with the cassette of a 
tture about Kerem that was 
own on a California news 
jgramme and introduced ■ by a 
linese- American anchorwoman, 
e two- minute item, he says with 
ne wonder, took nine hours for 
: TV team to research and film. 


.MOST ALL of the students are 
•enitent" Jews, but Rabbi 
sin berg hates the frequently-used 
.threw term *‘ ba'alei t’shuva." 
iy. he says, “I myself haven’t 
tie t'shuva yet.” 

rhe youngsters come mostly from 

' 3 per. or middle-class Jewish 

’VI nes. many of which are broken 



- By JUDY SIEGEL/Jerusaiem Post Reporter 


by divorce 1 (“What can you dp, it’s 
California - ?” asks the rabbi 
resignedly). 

The annual tuition for the 
dormitory-school is 54.600. But if 
parents can’t afford it, “we lake the 
kids in anyway. These parents are 
expected to help out in other ways 
like public relations or .the like.” 
says the rabbi. The 20 per cent of 
the students whose parents oppose 
their going to a yeshiva are also ad- 
mitted. even though they can't af- 
ford the fees. 

“We'd reject a kid who is cynical 
or jaded.” says Rabbi Weinberg. 
“That comes out easily in an inter- 
view.” Kerem also turns down those 
students who lack idealism or whose 
parents force them to attend. 

THE STUDENTS are not pushed 
into observing the mitzvoi, says the 
rabbi. “1 believe that if you show 
. people how wonderful Judaism real- 
ly is. that it is relevant and. alive, 
they will want the real thing.” Thus, 
he says, students naturally come to 
observe Shabbat, kashrut and the 
other commandments without com- 
pulsion. 

Kerem's 23 teachers, some part- 
time, trained with Rabbi Weinberg 
at the Ner Israel yeshiva in 
Baltimore for three years.. Special 
curricula and texts were also 
prepared there. 

Rabbi Weinberg says that Kerem 
is unique in teaching Jewish source 
material in large doses. Teenagers 
who arrive as freshmen without 
knowing a word of Hebrew become 
closely familiar not only with the Bi- 
ble. but also with the Mishoa and 
other sources. "We give them a 
broad overview of Judaism, and 


then they cun go and focus on 
specialties,'' he adds. 

Kerem's staff has produced study 
materials with brief sentences which 
summarise pages of source 
material, he continues. 

ALIYA-ORIENTED without being 
formally or politically Zionist, the 
yeshiva produced its own anLhology 
about Israel from the Babylonian 
and Jerusalem Talmud called 
"Masechet Eretz Yisrael." The col-’ 
lection's obvious but unspoken les- 
son is that aliya is the ideal aim or 
every Jew. 

Rabbi Weinberg expects that “10 
per cent" of the students who are on 
this summer trip will remain here at 
Israeli yeshivot, without even- going 
back to bring more personal belong- 
ings. 

.All students go through an inten- 
sive Hebrew ulpan, and for several 
days at a lime, they arent't permit- 
ted to say a word in English, “even 
in the showers,” The teachers en- 
courage them to stage mini-dramas, 
including an encounter between an 
Israeli and an Egged bus driver. 
Israel Educational TV’s "Ivrit 
B si man Tov” is valued as a good 
way to leach conversational 
Hebrew. 

The course of study is rigorous, to 
say the least. Boys rise at 6 a. m. for 
study, followed by prayers and 
breakfast. (During the school's first 
year, when money was tight, the 
boys cooked all meals for 
themselves and the girls, who have a 
separate campus. This “was excel- 
lent, because it taught them not to 
be spoiled," the rabbi says.) 

The Jewish studies courses are 
not organized by grades and age, 



but according to the level of each 
student. One 11 -year-old who was 
known as something of a genius, 
says the rabbi, studied Talmud witb 
the college-age students. 

After lunch, the students pursue 
their secular studies, but they too 
are taught with a Jewish accent. For 
example. Rabbi W’einberg leaches a 
course in the “knowledge ex- 
plosion.” about the scientific 
.developments of the world. 

A course in astronomy is taught 
at night, with lectures relating to 
astronomical references in the 
Talmud. “This gives the kids a sense 
that Judaism is directly connected 
to life. There are no olT-limits 

After dinner, there is more 
religious study, followed by study 
hall, when homework is done. After 
evening services at 9.30 p.m., the 
boys are expected to complete the 
study of one page of material — 
whether from the Pentateuch, 
Prophets. Mishna, Gemara or the 
like. Then more study hall and off to 
bed for six hours or so. Sandwiched 
in between are physical education 
classes, including karate,- and time 
for the campus swimming pool, a 
rarity in a yeshiva. 

THE GIRLS' schedule is somewhat 
less rigorous, but they too study 


■ A TECHNOLOGICAL society, 
“ ctically every action influences a 
"■ e environment and tends to be 
trolled by government. Toxic 
- ‘--.te disposal, for instance, is the 
• - iness of a large' number of 
'• pie; even something as prosaic 
*"'t new road may adversely affect 
* 's view and quality of life. 

ngineers and politicians must 
out a modus vjvertdi to keep 
gs moving, and, as it happens, 
ch of these two streams — 
ineering and politics — draws 
pie who have-an antipathy to the 
ir stream,” according to Prof, 
ron Tribus, director of the 
tre for Advanced Engineering 
ly at the Massachusetts Institute 
echnology, who was recently in 
el to attend the annual meeting 
he Technion’s Board of Gover- 


■sr' 



ft. 

t 60, Prof. Tribus can point to a 

• and varied career in academia, 
ness and government, which he 
sves provided him with the ex- 
ence to give pertinent advice to 
i engineers and politicians on 

a technological society may be 
to survive. He has even drawn 
lis “Seven Commandments” to 
ire the passage of projects 
ugh the political process, 
uring World War II, Tribus 
ed in the U.S. Air Force as a 
.ain, dealing with aspects of air 
tes. After his release be spent 15 

* at UCLA, where he began as a 
iuate student and became a 
essor. Between 1961 and 1969, 
was dean of engineering at 
tmouth College and was ap- 
ited Assistant Secretary of Com- 
ce for Science and Technology 
he Nixon administration. He 
ined in 1969, because he was 
appy about some of the things 
g done by the administration, 
was then appointed senior vice- 
ident for research and engineer- 
of the Xerox Corporation, and 
976 moved to MIT to bead the 


re. 

he nature of a technological 


Coping with 
technology 


By YA^ACOV FRIEDLER/Jenisalem Post Reporter 


society forces us to deal 
simultaneously with technical and 
political problems,- he points out. 
But, “education for success in 
politics doesn't require an under- 
standing of technology, while 
education. ■ for a technological or 
scientific career has very Utile re- 
quirement for understanding 
political processes.” 

The problem bothered him and 
he wrote papers suggesting seven 
steps towards a solution. “But no 
one listened. So I started turning it 
around into a Thou Shalt Not form, 
which 1 thought was more likely to 
catch the eye, though I had no illu- 
sions that they would be observed 
right away — after all, they didn't 
come off a mountain on a tablet." 

Prof. Tibus's Seven Command- 
ments; 

I. Thou Shalt Not launch pro- 
grammes without clear goals. This 
entails clearly spelling out the goals 
and not fobbing off the public with 
generalities about your project be- 
ing “for the greater good and hap- 
piness of the people” Tibus poles 
that President Nixon’s “Project 
Independence,” which was aimed at 
making the U.S. independent of oil 
imports within a decade, was un- 
realistic (unlike President Ken- 
nedy's man-on-the-moon project in 
the previous decade). From per- 
sonal experience he knows “how 
the goal was set without due con- 
sideration” and served- only to 
create lots of confusion, which his 


first commandment is designed to 
avoid. 

II. Thou Shalt Not depend on.public 
support for things in which the 
public has no interest. 

III. Thou Shalt Not teU lies — not 
even if the cause is good. He warns 
engineers that far from avoiding 
problems by telling lies about the 
technical side, they not only miss 
the chance for building a reputation 
for honesty, but they also com- 
pound problems and harm the 
public's faith in technology. 

IV. Thou Shalt Not tackle vast 
problems with inadequate 
•strategies. 

Before embarking on a huge pro- 
ject {the Med-Dead Sea Canal?), 
“you must first establish what is re- 
quired in resources, skills, and 
technologies. You must consider 
the technical risks and howto cover 
them, accumulate more knowledge 
and consider the alternatives. You 
should make provisions for proper 
management and for monitoring 
progress. 

“You should make strategic 
studies of the alternatives before 
you start. You should .not confine 
yourself to a study of only what you 
want to do, because it's weighted.” 

V. Thou Shalt Not organize the op- 
position or fashion weapons for the 
hands of thine enemies. 

“In any project somebody stands 
to lose — you should noL draw their 
attention to it by telling them.” 

VI. Thou Shalt Not leave thy 


programmes unmanaged in the 
bowels of a bureaucracy. 

Bureaucracy, any bureaucracy. 
Tribus points out, is constantly 
engaged in a fight for its own sur- 
vival in its own form. It will not 
countenance any new idea that 
threatens its existence, or even 
necessitates personal job changes. 
Furthermore, bureaucracy fights to 
the death for its domain. If it 
becomes impossible to carry out a 
new project with the existing 
bureaucracy, it may be necessary to 
establish a new one to see it- 
through. 

VII. Thou Shalt Net attempt to steer 
a course without feedback. Tribus 
states that even if your goals and 
policies are in place and you have 
made a good study, figured out 
management and organized 
relationships to bureaucracy, you 
still need a good information system 
to help you see at all times how you 
are progressing towards your goals. 
Considering the enormity of many 
technological projects, it is not good 
enough amply to lei each section 
get along on its own. Some 
managers may hide the facts from 
you long enough to assure their 
promotion, or even until they move 
to another job. 

He notes that the armed forces 
have long since learned this lesson 
and it is time the engineers did too. 
“The Napoleonic wars were the last 
in which once the general commit- 
ted his troops to battle, the outcome 
was in the hands of the gods. And 
that was 200 years ago. Today, we 
have ways of keeping informed and 
we must work that way.” 

Prof. Tribus argues that his 
system should make the moving of a 
technological project through the 
political process quite efficient. He 
has no illusions that it will solve ah 
the problems. “I'm sure that Moses 
loo was smart enough not to believe 
that his commandments would be 
observed by all the people all the 
time. Like him, i know that sin is 
too profitable," he says. 




1936, when Ramot Hashavim 
all of three years old, the heads 
te families included two former 
rmacists, 29 former merchants, 
cenced doctors, seven lawyers, 
industrialists, two former 
ks, one economist, one former 


Points of departure 

LISTENING EM..yZe*e? Schol 


ranee agent, a farmer and a 
lie of others I have forgotten. 

II were Yekkes and all had 
ame poultry farmers — so 
ded (by the Settlement Depart- 
l of the Jewish Agency) because 
average age of the village 
ibers was already considered 
j (most were in their mid- 
ies). 

et me say at the outset that I ani 
lisposed towards Yekkes — 
:h explains why I h'ked This Is 
tot Hashavim, broadcast on the 
ind Programme at 22.05 hours 
Friday evening. 

e’ev (probably Wilhelm or 
Ifgang or Walther originally 
;m (Schiem?) now an alert 85, 
ared that members had had a 
ng Zionist motivation. Chicken 
:rt Yitzhak Weiman, the village 
Timor, recalled that the Yekkes 
-came their distaste of “Ost- 
n” when they accepted him. 
tiey were model students, he 
, and his word . was law. 
lid veteran Ze'ev Landsberger. 
: were always a bunch of in* 
dualists. We didn't want to 
ime a kibbutz nor were we even 
ng to accept the close coopera- 
n of a moshav shilufi 
•peralivc smallholders’ village). 


but we. did realize that there were a 
good many things which we would 
have to do together — including 
marketing. So we founded a 
cooperative society vfrhich took 

care of that part of our needs. 

“Things that were private, 
remained so. But all members were 
obliged to buy and sell through the 
copp only.” 

"Yekke discipline overcame Yek- 
ke individualism,” noted 
Landsberger. 

The Yekke's emblem was a 
winged egg. Its name: El AL 

“It was a symbol,” says 
Landsberger, “of our desire to go 
on to higher and better things. 
Hence the wings and also the name. 
The colours chosen for the emblem 
were, naturally blue and whiLe. 

TEACHER Esther Bamea could 
only confirm what the children had 
to say about their home village. “It's- 
much nicer and quieter than 
elsewhere, and we are all one Mr 
family,” they chirped in a totally un- 
accented Hebrew. 

Hana Winter and veterinarian 
Dr. Nebel recalled some of the dif- 
ficulties of their own absorption as 
children. 

. “They laughed at us becaue of 


our European dress, our knee- 
length shortis, our knee-stockings 
and our punctuality.” 

Eventually, however, they 
managed to win the respect of the 
sabrus by being good at their studies 
— “particularly English and 
arithmetic” — and by turning out 
also to be good friends. 

“At first the sabras were quite 
nasty and I had to be forced to go to 
school. I just wouldn't go” Hana 
Winter recalled. 

It so happens that ! also have 
some recollections at my own first 
school “contacts" in this country, 
and they weren't pleasant either. 

Fresh out of an English boarding 
school we were sent to Mishmar 
Ha'cmek's famous experimental 
educational institute. “Experimen- 
tal" included total coeducational 
facilities, from showers to 
bedrooms. It wasn’t until some 
three or four days after our arrival, 
that I first ventured into the “com- 
mon'* shower. 1 did so at night — 
and the water was already icy cold. 

1 was standing there minding my 
own business when a little girl of 
about my age (the year was 1936) 
marched in, Within a few days, l 
was soaping the other little girls’ 


backs and they mine in this unique 
unisex experiment, the purpose of 
which still has me puzzled. 

It look us longer to live down the 
initial impression my brother and I 
made in our grey flannels, school 
tie, cap and alLThis was a hot sum- 
mer's day. The kibbutz kids thought 
it was Purim all over again. 

Thank you, Raphael Amir^ for an 
enjoyable summer evening hour, 
even though this may not have been 
everybody's cup of Blumchenkafie. 

THE MID-WEEKLY marriage 
counselling programme (late show, 
Tuesday, Second Programme) this 
week included a rather unusual 
story of a girl who is losing her 
eyesight and her desire to be united 
with her boyfriend who is complete- 
ly Wind. 

“We could have perfectly healthy 
children,” she says. They have a 
doctor's promise. Except that her 
parents are strongly opposed to the 
match. Questions that remained un- 
answered included such basic issues 
as whether the man could sustain a 
wife, not lo mention a family, and 
how dependent they would remain 
on her and his family. But that 
wasn’t the point. 

It was the eloquence of the girl 
that held me spellbound. Her plea 
lo let the disabled live their fives 
and her outspoken demand for her 
share of happiness left nothing more 
to be said on the subject. U had all 
the makings of a tear-jerking clas- 
sic. Almost too sad to be true. 




Rabbi Matis Weinberg; students at work ... a rigorous course of study. 


Talmud. The girls are not required 
to live in the dormitory, since many 
want to stay close to home, says 
Rabbi Weinberg. 

“I find that there really are in- 
herent differences between my boy 
and girl students.” he asserts. “It 
isn't sociological prejudice. They 
are more socially oriented, and 
there are things I can say to a boy 
that i wouldn't dream of saying to a 
girl — they're so much more sen- 
sitive.” 

The boys school used the Beit 
Midrush L'Tora of the World 
Zionist Organization in Jerusalem 
as its base here, but went on many 
tours of the country. “I think many 
of them will come on aliya,” says 


the rabbi. “There's no Jewish future 

in the Diaspora.” 

Founded as a “reaction to the 
apathy of American Jewry to the 
Yom Kippur War,” Kerem would 
like to build a branch in Israel so 
that graduates can spend at least 
two years here. 

KEREM HAS become recognized 
as the finest Jewish school in 
California, according to its founder. 
Top educators at Yeshiva Univer- 
sity's Los Angeles branch send their 
own children to Kerem, as does 
Rabbi Weinberg, whose 14-year-old 
daughter (he has five other 
children) is u student. 

“My daughter is here in Israel 


with us. and she refuses .to go back. 
My 1 0-year-old son also wants to 
slay, and I'm looking for a family 
who will keep him for the year. 

“I think Kererfi is the only school 
of its kind in the world," says the 
rabbi, “for its independence and 
values, its individuality and spirit.” 
Unlike Israeli institutions which 
combine secular and religious 
studies, Kerem “has no axe to grind. 
Every school here is part of a stream 
or movement that opposes com- 
petitors.” 

Space is Kerem's only limitation, 
the rabbi says. The reservoir of con- 
fused. young American Jews who 
are searching for their Jewish iden- 
tity is boundless. 


Advt 



THE INSIDE TRACK 

A perceptive guide to shopping and services in Jerusalem 



DO YOU KNOW? 

There’s a most 
beautiful shop 
in Rehavia 
that's a must 
whenever you 
are gift shopping. 

They’ve a selection second to 
none. With table, kitchen and 
oven ware from the best firms in 
Finland. Denmark, Norway. 
England, Holland and Germany. 
Beautiful dinner services 
cutlery, enamel and cast iron 
cooking pots and pans, fine 
glasses, as well as timely gifts 
to suit every taste and purse. 
Fine ceramics. Arabia glass, 
crystal and wood, excellent 
Rosti melamine from Denmark 
and a host of other items. And 
there’s a special Bargain Corner. 
As an importer. Intira also offers 
trade terms for out of town 
stores INTIRA. 27 KEREN 
KAYEMET STREET. REHAVIA. 
Tel. 639770. 


GOING PLACES? 

Slow boat to China, penthouse- 
cabin QE2 round-the-world 
cruise, flying to Chicago tu see 
Mom and Dad. charter to the 
moon, going on safari in darkest 
Africa. You can do it all better, 
thanks to the personalised ser- 
vice of Rejwan's. winner of 
Jerusalem’s No. 1 Travel Agent 
Award. Airline tickets, .boat 
trips, bus and rail tours — it all 
goes smoother with Rejwan's 
friendly efficiency. And if you 
have to leave tomorrow, they 
have a 24-hour emergency ser- 
vice. Going places? Then go first 
to REJWAN’S TRAVEL SER- 
VICE. 1 SHLOMZION 
HAMALKA. Generali Building. 
Tel. 02-224416/7/8. 8 30 — 6 
p.m.; Wed., Frid. 8.30 a.m. — 1 
p.m. Emergencies: 02-810406. 
638091. 


OLDEST HEALTH FOOD 
SHOP IN TOWN 

Thousands of satisfied 
customers swear by 
HA'ADAMA. Jerusalem's oldest 
Health Food Shop. Fresh and 
Toasted Wheat Germ and Bran. 
Mung and Alfalfa for sprouting. 
Brewers Yeast, Herbal Teas, 
Country* Honey. Cold Pressed 
Olive Oil. Nuts and Dried Fruits, 
Natural Cosmetics. Tiger Nuts 
(chufas), Apple Cider Vinegar 
etc. HA'ADAMA. 4 BEZALEL 
ST. by the Art Academy. Tef. 
246609. Open 7 a m.-7 p.m. 


THE INSIDE TRACK 

is an aid to the discriminating 
consumer. Whether a small 
business, a large enterprise, a 
special service or a distinctive 
product, exposure in this 
column brings positive results. 
Interested? Then ring Ray 
Bernard at 02-528181. 


TAKE A WEIGHT 
OFF YOUR MIND 

New immigrants with rights and 
even "vatikim” looking for a 
reliable personal import agency 
know they've arrived when they 
contact KEF. With plenty of ex- 
perience., j KEF can purchase, 
ship, insure; clear customs, 
dettver and service all major 
brands of tax free appliances. 
KEF offer better discounts than 
New York, know all the "special 
deals” offered by the Sochnut 
and the new laws for im- 
migrants. KEF. 11 Lincoln St. 
Tel; 243642. 9 a.m. to 1.30 p.m. 
or by appointment. 


SOLOMON IS KING! 



'White outside car covers are 
the best possible protection for 
your car against the hot Israeli 
sun” says Lenny Schuster of 
Philadelphia He should know 
because he’s been selling them 
for years. Famous all over Israel 
for seat covers, roof racks, floor 
mats, head rests and 1001 
other car accessories, all at the 
lowest prices. It’s money in your 
pocket when you visit 
SOLOMONS CAR 

ACCESSORIES. 24 REHOV 
AGRON. Tel. 248925. across 
from Independence Park, next 
to Goldenberg Car Radio. 


THE 
EVEN 
BIGGER 



t-shirt 

BONANZA 


Elizabeth Taylor. Anwar Sadat. 
Jane Fonda. Henry Kissinger 
and Paul Simon all have a 
LORD KITSCH T-SHIRT. Have 
you* Lord Kitsch have the 
largest selection of printed T- 
shins in the M»d East. Hundreds 
of designs plus hats, buttons, 
aprons, etc Group orders at 
super-discount prices. Where? 
AT LORD KITSCH. 42 ZION 
SQUARE, Tel: 222595 and 14 
BEN HILLEL. off BEN YEHUDA. 
Tel 02-537905 and Eilat 
Tourist Centre. 


Starting Soon! 

Following the success of 
Eating Out in Jerusalem, 
which appears every Tuesday, 
we will shortly be starting an 
advertising guide to cafes and 
restaurants in the Tel Aviv 
Area. 

For details, call Shuii 
Gugenheim at the Jerusalem 
Post — 03-294222. 


FACTOR FICTION. 

Take a paperback book 
like "Fire Starter" by 
Stephen King. At 
Bestsellers the publishers' 
original price is clearly marked 
^on the. book as $3.95. 
Elsewheri. this price is covered 
up by a sticker which -says 
$5.95. That’s 50% inflationary 
mark-up which you can avoid by 
shopping at Bestsellers stores 
— and don’t forget our free cof- 
fee and helpful staff who really 
care. BESTSELLERS. CLAL 
CENTRE 310. 3rd FLOOR. Tel. 
02-245813. and NETANYA. 14 
Shmuel Hanatziv. 


TRY IT 
BEFORE 
YOU BUY IT. 


If you are a yoghurt lover, then 
you need to add Jerusalem 
Granola to make the perfect 
dish. Prove it to yourself Send 
your name and address to 
Jerusalem Granola, P O.B. 
7733. Jerusalem 91077 and 
receive your FREE packet. 
Jerusalem Granola is great 
added to milk, leben. ice-cream 
or fruit salad. But if you can't 
wait to taste this delicious, 
nourishing health cereal. 
Jerusalem Granola is available 
in five natural flavours at all 
Supermarkets. Supersols and 
Shekem. 




10 %, 20 %, 
30%. up to 
50% off 
Fantastic discounts off selected 
summer merchandise — bags, 
hats, sunglasses, belts, white 
leather bags Great new selec- 
tion of fall leather bags, plus our 
exclusive range of Italian 
evening purses. For high quality 
fashion accessories for the dis- 
cerning shopper. 

COQUETTE. 11 BEN YEHUDA. 


CAR RADIOS FITTED 
WHILE YOU WAIT 


‘l 

a tt ~r"-- — . 


The city's No. 1 technician sells 
and fits car radios, alarm 
systems, antennas and speakers 
while you wait. II you're an oleh 
you can buy wijh tax 
concession. Trade in old radio 
for AM/FM cassette radio. 
Everything fixed in an hour, you 
leave satisfied with a job well 
done. GOLDENBERG CAR 
RADIO. 24 REHOV AGRON. Tel 
243 1 76. across from 
Independence Park. Next to 
Solomon’s Car Accessories. 
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Profits static at Alliance Tire 


By JOSEPH MORGENSTERN 
Post Financial Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — For the six months 
ending June 30, the profits at Al- 
liance Tire and Rubber Company, 
the country's only producer of 
automobile and specialty tires, were 
nearly static. 

Profits were reported at IS137m. 
compared with ISt2.5m. a year ago. 
Sales however showed a nominal 
rise of IIS per cent and totalled 
lS40l.$m. in comparison with 
IS 186.5m. a year earlier. 

The net earnings per share were 
IS4.64 as opposed to IS4.24. The 
company's shares are traded once a 
week on the Tel Aviv Stock Ex- 
change, due to the small amount of 
shares outstanding. They are also 
traded on the American Stock Ex- 
change. 

The drop in profitability has been 


attributed to the lower exports to 
European countries whose 
economies are lagging and whose 
currencies have dropped. 

Sales in Israel have also fallen off 
and prices obtained on the local 
market have not been allowed to 
rise sufficiently to offset rising costs. 

The cost of financing has also 
been blamed for the poor showing. 
In the six months in 1981 the cost of 
financing stood at IS3 / .8m. as com- 
pared with only IS 13.65m. a year 


ago. 


Net Saks 

For six mottta endtog 
Jane 30, 81- J toe 30. 80 
(In IS tbourands) 
401.798 186,476 

Cm of Sales 

320,847 

146,033 

Sates Expense 
and Arfmmistririofl 

28,771 

12,098 

Fkancmz co«s 

37X11 

13,653 

OAm expenses 

633 

148 

Profit before taxes 

13,736 

14,544 

2,060 

Taxes 

— 

Net after tax profit 

13.736 

12J44 


Bleak future for sardines 


By YA’ACOV FRIEDLER 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA. — The canning industry 
has refused to make any commit- 
■ ment to buy the catch of the sardine 
fleet, whose season is due to start 
this week. 

Eliyahu Kalai of the Fishermen’s 
Union told The Jerusalem Post that 
the industry claimed the market was 
swamped with imports with which it 
could not compete, due to the high 
cost of capital. The industry has also 
received unlimited permits to im- 
port fresh mackerel and tuna for 
canning. 

Kalai said that 30 groups of 
fishermen, some ISO men, mostly 
Arabs from Acre, are to start the 
season, but the outlook is bleak, 
whether or not the catch is good. 
They need an assured income of at 
least 1S750 per ton for their catch to 


make the work pay. 

They are now waiting for Simha 
Ehrlich to settle ,in at the 
Agriculture Ministry in order to put 
their case to him. 

Kalia said the market was being 
swamped with cheap imports 
"either at dumping prices or of low 
quality.” He called for a curb to im- 
ports to. give the local fishing a 
chance. He noted that sardine 
fishing is a tough enough business as 
it is, because the seasons have 
become very uncertain during the 
past three or four years. This year, 
for instance, very limited catches 
were landed during the first half of 
the season in spring, and all the 
men’s hopes were now pinned on 
the second half, which is to last for 
about two months. There is a very 
limited market for fresh sardines 
and the bulk must go to industry. 



MIT1NG FOR YOU.. 
Ttwimz On The International 1 Smritks 



A SHEARSON CLAL Seminar In Jerusalem 


SHEARSON CLAL, the professional brokers , invite vow to participate in an intensive seminar 
on the world of international investment. The seminar, which will be conducted in English, 
will be devoted to a general overview of the international financial and commodity futures exchanges 
(New York, London, Chicago, Hong kong, etc.); the way they function; and practical suggestions on 
how to actively participate in the trading. As a further aid to understanding this growing field, 
the presentation will be accompanied by a detailed analysis of case studies. 


Date: Monday, September 7, 19SI 
Venue: Plaza Hotel, Jerusalem 
Program: 

16.30-1 7.00 • Registration. 

■ Introduction — Robert Israel 
General Manager Shearson Clal. 

• Trading in Foreign securities. 

■ Case Studies Presented by - Harvey Schneider 
Kim Morris, Aiyrii Kramer, lan Moriey 
Investment Executives 


Case Study I: A conservative securities 
portfolio. 



THE PROFESSIONAL BROKERS 


To 


SHEARSON CLAL Investment House Ltd. 

5 Druyanov Street 
Tel Aviv 63143 


IfIVe wish to participate in the seminar “Trading on the International 
Securities & Commodities Exchanges ”. 

Enclosed please find our cheque no for the sum of. Shekels, 

to cover the registration fee for participants). 

Name 

Title 

Company '. - 

Address 

Telephone Office Private 



■ Case Study II: A mixed speculative/options 
portfolio. 

• Film Presentation: " Trading in U-S. options” 

. Coffee break 

• Case Study III: A speculative portfolio 
including commodities. 

• Question & Answer session 

• Seminar to close at about 8 p.m 

To Register please mail the attached coupon, together with a 
remittance of IS 210.— per participant (VAT INC.) 

Please note: The number of places is limited. 



WATSON 


f Notices in this reaiure are charged at IS 38.10 per line including VAT; insertion every day costa IS 
716.80 including VAT pea- month. Copy accepted at offices of The Jerusalem Post and all 
recognized advertising agents. 


Jerusalem 

MUSEUMS 

Israel Mmum. F.xMMUom: Permanent Col- 
lections of Judaic a. An and Archeology. 
Eroticism in Art: S3 Drawings from life by 
Jean Ingres; Dada and Surrealbm and Fol- 
lowers: Asian Art (Museum collection); 
Holograms. Exhibition of Embroidery from 
Israel and abroad, children's exhibition. 
Special Exhibit: Commemorative exhibit of 
Ludwig Blum. Israeli painter of eastern 
scenes; Special Exhibit: Dwellings by Charles 
Simmonds. Exhibition on retrospective work 
of Israeli sculptor, Itzhak Datuiger. Jews of 
Kurdistan, Daily Life. Customs. Arts and 
Crafls. Opens 18.8. 

VUthg Hoorn: Open 10-S. Tomorrow. Main 
Museum 4-10. Shrine of the Book 10-10. At 
ft: Guided lour in English. 3.30: Special 
guided lour in English, Archaeology galleries. 
1 1 and 3.30: “Cat From Outer Space" (Wah 
Disneyj. children's film. 

Gelded Tow in EngBsh at brad Mtowm: Suju 
M on.. Wed.. Thur. II a.m. Tucs. 4.30 p.m. 
Shrine of the Book: Sun.. Mon. Wed, Thur. 
10 a.m.-$ p.m, Tue*. 10 a.m-10 p.m. FrL Sol 
10 a.m.-2 p m. 

Rockefeller Museum Sun.-Thur. 10 a.m.- 5 p.m. 
Fri.. Sal. 10 a.m-2 p.m. 


Eanmah — World Rel. lionisi Women. 2b Pen 
Maimon. Visit our project?: Call 02-662468, 
630620; 03-788942. 708440. 

American MkracW Women. Free Morning 
Tours — 8 Alkalai Street, Jerusalem, Tel. 
632334. 


miscellaneous 

Plain a Tree frfrb Your On Hoods! For details 
and/or tour reservations, call Jewish National 
Fund. 02-633261, ext. 13. 


Tel Aviv 

MUSEUMS 

Tel Avh Mmemn. Exhibitions: Kadishman 
Paintings 1979-1981. Israeli An: A Decade of 
Acquisitions. Collections. Archipenko: Early 
Works 1910-1921. Europan and American 
An Collections. 

VHti&g Hours: Sufl-Thur. 10 o.m.-IO p.m. Fri. 
closed. Sal. 10 a.m.-2 p.m.; 7-11 p.m. 


CONDUCTED TOURS 
American Mlzradti Women. Free Morning 
Tours — Tel Aviv. Tel. 220187, 243106. 
WIZO: To visit our projects call Td Aviv, 
232939: Jerusalem, 226060; Haifa. 89337. 


NDl CTED TOURS 

DASSAH — Guided lour of all instalia- 
i. * Hourly tour* or Chagall Windows at 
rat Haduufa. Nominal charge. * Hourly 
rs at Hadassah Mi. Scopus.* Information, 
nations 02*416333. 02-426271. 
rci* 1 Nrerdry: 

ours in English at 9 and 1 1 am. from Ad- 
ist ration Building. Givat Ram Campus, 
es 9 and 28, 

Count Scopus tours 1 1. 00 a.m. from the 
rtfman Reception Centre. Sherman 
ding. Base* 9 and 2Hto last slop. Further 
die Tel. 02-HH2SI9. 


Haifa 

WtmT* On is Haifa, dial 04-640840. 


Rehovof 

The Wrizmaan ImtiMe. Open to public from 
8.00 u.m. to 3J0 p.ra. Visitors invited to see 
audio-visuul programme on Institute's 
■research activities, shown regularly at 11.00 
am. and 3.13 p.m. Friday 1 1.00 a.m. only. 
Toms of I be Weizmana House every half hour 
from 10.00 a.m. to 3.30 p,m., Sunday to Thurs- 
day. Nominal Tee for admission [o„Weizmann 
House. 

For Tours of the House please book: T*L 054- 
83230. 054-HM2X. 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


FIRST AID 


Jerusalem; Ora, 27 King George, 222043; 
Balsam. Salah Eddin, 272313; Sbu’afaL 
Shu'afal ’ Road. 810108: KaJbian, Herod’s 
Gate. 282038. 

Tel Aviv; Yehuda Hamaccabi, 42 Yehuda 
Hamaccabi. 455198: Kupal Hotim Galit, 7 
Amsterdam, 289221 . 

Hdou: Kupal Holim dalil, Ein Yabav 4. 
Netaaya: Hanassi. 36 Weizmann Btvd., 23639. 
Haifa: Yavneh. 7 Even Sina, 666153. 


Magcn David Adorn first aid centres arc oped 

( cal? 


from 8 p.m. to 7 a,ra. Emergency home _ 

by doctors al fixed rates. Sick Fund members 
should enquire about rebate. 


Phone numbers: Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, Haifa — 
101. Dan Region (Ramat Gan, Bnei Brak, 
Givaiayim, Knyat Ono) — 781111. 


DUTY HOSPITALS 


Jerusalem: Bikur Halim (pediatrics), Hadas- 
sah E.K. (internal, surgery, orthopedies, 
E.N-T-), Misgav Ladach (obstetrics), Shaare 
Zcdck (ophthalmology). 

Tel Aviv; ft ok ah (pediatrics), Ichilov (internal, 
surgery). 

Netatija; Lanisdo. (obstetrics, interna), 
pediatrics, gynecology). 

Haifa: Carmel. 

Mkgsv Ladach: Open Ene 4-6 p.m. every 
Monday answers to obstetrics, gynecological, 
slcritky and family planning problem. TcL 02- 
■633336. 


Asbdod 22222 - 
Ashkfelon 23333 
BalYamU3S55 
Beershcba 78333 
F.Sat 2333 
Had era 22333 
Holon 803133 
•Nahariya 923333 


Nazareth 34333 
Netanya 23333 
PetahTIkva 912333 
Rcbovot 054-5 1 333 - 
RisfaOD LeZlon 942333 
Safcd 30333 
Tfcerias201 1) 


“Eran" — Mental Health First Aid. Tel: 
Jerusalem 669911, Td Avtr 233311, Haifa 538- 
888, Beershcb a 3211 1,- Netaaya 35316. I 


Rape Crists Centre (24 bean), far hda cab 83-! 
441341, Td Aviv, 04-88791 Haiti. I 


FLIGHTS 



34-HOUR FLIGHT 
INFORMATION SERVICE 
Call 03-972484 
(molti-Une) 
ARRIVALS ONLY 
(TAPED MESSAGE) 
05-295555 ( 20 fines} 


Dial 100 in mote parts of (he eoiintiy. In 
Tiberias dial 924444,'Kiryat Shmoua 4M44., 


SUNSET- SUNRISE 


Sunrise, 0$M Sunset tomorrow. 18.24 


Drop in sight for OPEC prices 


GENEVA, (Reuter). — An OPEC 
meeting in Geneva this week may 
prove unique in the annals of the 
oil-exporter group in that at least 
some members could join in an un- 
precedented round of price cuts. 

The oil ministers of OPEC are 
due to meet on Wednesday with 
preliminary talks starting today 
between Sheikh Ahmed Zaki 
Yamani of Saudi Arabia and some 
of his 12 colleagues. Saudi Arabia, 
by far the biggest producer and the 
‘leading moderate, hopes the result 
of the Geneva meeting will be a deal 
on a new price structure which it 
has hitherto argued should involve 
reductions in the top tier of OPEC 
quotes. 

That idea met fierce resistance 
when OPEC last met on May 24, 
with militant Libya and Iran accus- 
ing the Saudis of “OPEC dic- 
tatorship.” Butthet;e is now a glut in 
the world market which strengthens 
the Saudi hand. 

Motorists, however, should not 


expect petrol prices to fall if top 
crude prices are cut, market experts 
said. 

They noted that cuts by the 
others, who now ask from S36 to S40 
a barrel, according to quality, would 
almost certainly be matched by an 
increase in the low Saudi price of 
S32, at or soon after Geneva. Since 
the Saudis, produce a huge propor- 
tion OPEC oil — nearly half 
although they might soon reduce 
their output — .the net effect in the 
short term would probably be only a 
small reduction in the weighted 
average price which is now just- 
above S34. 

That compares with around S2 in 
1973 when OPEC wrested control of 
the market from western oil com- 
panies. , In the -view of Sheikh 
Yamani,' it is now time to take the 
fever out of OPEG pricing. 

The Saudis have billions of dol- 
lars invested in vulnerable western 
economies and they are also con- 
cerned, according to Sheikh 


Yamani, that any further OPEf 
price shocks might provoke ■ 
stampede by the West into alter 
native energy. That would slash th« 
value of the huge Saudi Arabian <5 
reserves. 

The Saudis therefore seek OPE( 
acceptance of a totally new pricim 
formula, whereby gradual, quarter]! 
price increases are indexed to iofll 
tion and the West’s economic M r , 
formanec. 

. A 1980 draft of the pricing for- 
mula is now being revised and 
Sheikh Yamani is to chair a meeting 
of a^t OPEC committee which T 
working on this today. But it re-, 
mains to be seen whether pricuW 
militants, notably Libya and franT 

can agree with the Saudis, 
Geneva or at a later meeting, do 
how prices 'should move in future 
years. _ 

OPEC members now chargi 
more or less what they please withij 
a range from the Saudis’ S32 to 
theoretical maximum of $41. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL; 

9JJ0 Programme for Kindergarteners 

9.10 Cartoons 

9.35 Music 

10.00 English 

10.10 The Search for Gold (pan five) 

10.35 The Well of the Saints. TV adapta- 
tion of the play by Irish dramatist John 
Milington Synge 

15.30 Pinnochio (part 19) 

16.00 This Is ll — five youth magazine 

17.00 Ot Ve'Od — TV game 
CHILDREN’S PROGRAMMES: 

17.30 Songs and Wonders — musical 
shows for children (repeat) 

18.00 Different Strokes 
ARAB1C-LANGUAGE programmes: 

18.30 News roundup 
18.32 Sports 

19.27 Programme Trailer 

19.30 News 

HEBREW PROGRAMMES resume at 

20.00 with a news roundup 

20.03 The M uppet Show — with guest star 
Jean Pierre Rampal 

20.30 Archie Bunker’s Place: Father and 
-Daughter 

21.00 Mabit. Newsreel 

21 JO Key Person. Live TV game. The 
contestant must discover the identity of . 
the key person who was in the history of 
pre-state Israel. 

22.45 Two Into' Three Won’t Go. TV thril- 
ler about a jewel theft in Montreal. Starr- 
ing Michael Kanne and Paul Harding 
23 JS Almost Midnight 
JORDAN TV (unofficial): 

17.40 Cartoons. 18.00 French Hour 19.00 
News in French 19.30 News in Hebrew 

20.00 News in Arabic 20.30 Doctor’s 
Daughters. 21.10 Quincy 22.00 News in 
English. 22.15 Bestsellers. 


Dieskau); Cazzati: Trumpet Sonata 
(Maurice Andre); Kol Nidrei (Robert 
Shaw Chorale); Liszt: Spanish Rhapsody 
(David Wild); Debussy: la >he Boat Lar- 
rieu Mildonlan); Mahler: 'Life in 
Heaven, from Symphony No-4 (Judith 
Raskin. Georg Szell) 

14.10 Children's programmes. 

15.30 World of Science 
15-55 Notes on z New Book 

16.05 (stereo): Weber Piano Concerto 
No X Op J2 Kroger) 

1 6 JO (stereo): Radio Music Club — se- 
cond part of theConccrt of Young TaicnU 

recorded on Independence Day 1981 

17 JS Programmes for OGm 

20.05 Everyman’s University 

20.35 Reflections On die Portion of die 
Week with Prof. Yesfaayaftu Ldbowitz 
21.00 Sounds and Shadows 

21.35 Music Magazine 

22.15 (stereo): Ralph Cohn, baritone; 
Jonathan Zak. piano — Beethoven: An 
die Feme Gefaebte, Op.98; Schubert; Six 
Lkder; Galiia Rtebner, piano, plays 
Brahms: Pieces. Op.76 - 

23.15 (stereo): Jazz Improvizatibos 
00.10 Special Requests — Bade Concerto 
for Two Violins in D Minor ^English 
Chamber Orchestra); Prokofiev; Sonata 
in D Minor for Flute and Pbnn.-Op.94 
(lames Galway) 


ON THE AIR 


First Programme 


6.11 Musical Clock 


7.07 (stereo): Morning Concert — 
Handel: Concerto Grosso, OpjJjVoJ 
(Marriner); Salieri: Concerto for Flute,' 


(Marriner); 

Oboe -and Orchestra in C Major (Nicolct, 
HoOiger, Peter Maag): Chopin: Fantasy 
on Poiuh Tones (Garrick Olson. 
Maksimiouk) 

8.05 (stereo): Back Can ala tfe.212. Pea- 
sants (Peter Schreier); Mozart: 
Symphonic Concertante for Wind Instru- 
ments and Orc h estra. KJ97b; PctrassL 
Sonata for Harprichoid and 10 Instru- 
ments (Frank Pcllcg); Mendelssohn; 
Quartet for Piano and Strings, Op J 

10.05 (stereo); Prokofiev: Symphony 
No.5. Op, 100 (Philadelphia, Ormandy) 

11.00 Sephardi Songs 

11 JO Education For AB 

12.05 (stereo);. Recordings of the 
Jerusalem Symphony Orchestra — Bach: 
Brandenburg Concerto NoJ (Shimon 
Mishori. Noam Buchman. George 
Malcolm); Mendelssohn: Symphony 
No.4, Italian (Kazuhiro Koizumi) 

13.00 (stereo): Respighi: Bergamasque 
(Dorati); Beethoven: Song ( Fisc he r- 


Secooti Programme 

6.12 Gymnastics- • 

6J2 Agricultural broadcasts- 
6.S4 Green Light 

7.00 This Morning — news m ag azin e 

8.10 AU Shades of the Network — - 
rag magazine 

12.05 Productive Pace — magazine for 
worrkers and employers . . 

12.30 Hebrew songs 

1 3.00 Mhfday — music, news commentary 

14.10 Anything Goes 

16.10 Health and Medicine Magazine 

17.10 Beautiful Land (repeat) 

18.05 Of Men and Figures — economics 

* 

18.48 Bible Reading — Ezekiel 37: 1-14 1 

19.00 Today — people and events in the. 
news 

20.10 Sabbath songs i- 

22.05 WKh Pqgple (repeat).^.' £. 

23.05 The Second Half — women’s 
magazine 


CINEMAS 


JERUSALEM 4, 7.4 
Eden: Shogun. 4, 6.30. 9; Edison: 
Superman II; Klhr For Your Eyes Only 4, 
6.45 9; MltcfaeB: Moscow Don Not: 
Believe in Tears 6.30, 9; Odea: Bine 
Lagoon; Oraa: Snooker Festival; Rea:. 
Enter the Ninja; Santo : Moo Oade 
d’Amcrique 7. 9.30; Bhytatf Ka'nma: 
Coal Miner's Daughter 6.45, 9: Chrmt h 
Lemon Popriele 7; Harold and Maude 
9.15 Israel Museum: Cat From Outer 
Space 11. 3J0t Cinematheqoe: Nonna 
Sabclfa 7; West Side Story 9 JO. 


TEL AVIV 4J0, 7.15, 9.30 
Aleahy: The Gods Must Be Crazy; Beu- 
Yebuda: Dirty Tricks; Chca: Closed; 
(ton Ohm Ten Commandmems 4, 8; 
Ctoem Two: Stuntman ; Ddud: Thief 
7.15, 9J0; Diire-U: 101 Dahnatioas 7 JO; 
Elvis 9 JO; Esdncr This is America; Gat: ; 
Ordinary People 4.30, 7, 9.30; Gordeu: 

Angi Vera 5, 7, 15. 9J0; Hod: Enter the \ 
Ninja; Umar: Ton Thumb 11, 4 JO; 
Shogun 6.45. 9.30; -Maxha: Tracy ami * 
Friend: MegraMt-Stqrermu II at 1 1, 4J0, 
7,9.30; Orty: Blue Lagoon 7.15, 9J0; Fly- . 
ing Stallion 11 JO, 3.45; Paris: Lord of the 
Rings 11, 1.30. 4, 7, 9.30; Paen Sunday 
Lovers; P eris cope D efrMma d— : Hide in 
Plain S^ht 7.30, 9 JO; Love Bug 5.45; ' 

Ramat Aviv: House Calls 7 JO. 9 JO. 
Shafctof: Moscow Does Not Befieve in 
Tears 6.30, 9J0: Flying Stallion 10JQ,. 
12.30 , 4.30; Studio: Little Lord. 
Faunlleroy 4.30, 7, 9 JO; Tchdet: 
Coalmincr’j Daughter, Td A-dv: For 

Your Eyes Only A 30, T. 9.30; Td Artv 

Mima: Sitting Ducks 7.15, 9J0; 
Watership Down 11, 4J0; Zjdoe: Lily 
Marlene 7, 9 JO 


Army 

6.10 Morning Sounds 


7-07 “707" — with Alex Anky 

8.05 IDF Morning Newsreel 

9.05 Right Now — with Kobi Meidan 

11.05 Golden Oldies 

12.05 Israeli Summer — EG YisraeG’s 
morning programme 

I4JDS Two Hours — music, art, cinema 
and theatre reviews, interviews, anecdotes 

16.05 Four fa the Afternoon 

17.05 IDF Evening Newsreel 

18.05 Looking Forward — with 12th 
graders Before enlistment (repeat) . 

19.05 Needle in a Record Stack — new • 
record* and recordings. 

21 .00_ Mabot Newsreel 
21.35 Hebrew Songs ' 

22.05 Ja zz Hour • • 

23.05 Humour and Satire (repeat) . 

00.05 Night Birds 


HAIFA 4, 6AS. 9 

Amphitheatre: Charlie and Half; Ante 
Superman □ 4, 6 JO, 9; Arena: Stir 
Crazy; Chea: ’Ordinary People; Gslor; 
Bonk Beyond the Stan 10, 2, 7; Friday 
Foster 12, 4. 9; Keren Or Ninoicfaka 5,7, 

9; Moriah: The Gods Must Be Crazy 6A5, . 
9; Orah; Bine Lagoon; Odea; Strange 'j 
4 BWtJKdS* 6 ndffiK#;^>Hy« Space Nta- J 
and King Aithuprfr^ S; Peer: For Yaar w 
Eyes Only 4. 6 JO, 9; Ron: Moscow Does t 
Not Believe in Team 6.15, 8.45; 3atfc: "’ 
Confidence SA5. 9 


RA MAT GAN 

Aneow Coal Miner’s Daughter 7, 9 JO; 

- Pete’s Dragon 4: LBy: Prime Bcnjumn 
7.15, 9.30; Oarin Superman II 11, 4, V 
9.30; Onka: Crazy Daddy 4. 7.15. 9 JO; 
Ream: Ordinary People 7.15. 9.30; Roast 
Gmt Blue Lagoon 7.15, 9 JO 


HERZLIYA 

Dadd:-Tbis is America 7, 9.15; TBM:. 
Taxi Driver 7.15. 9.U 




PETAHTIKVA 

Shalom: The Gods Must Be Crazy 7, 9.13 


NETANYA 

Esther: Lilt v.Lord Faunlleroy 7, 9,15 


RAMAT HASHARON 

Star: Kentucky Fried Movie 7; Teas 9.15:- . 


TWO-IN-ONE CROSSWORDS 


CRYPTIC PUZZLE 
ACROSS 

3 Burning palms 
possibly? (5) 

8 Figure a complaint to 
be genera) (5) - 

10 A tasteful shade of 
brown (5) 

11 Standard of play (3) 

12 Snap the brake? (5) 

13 As taught by past 
master? (7) 

15 Stop putting a key in a 
box (5) 

18 Exist as a unit (3) 

19 Relets in nominal 
fashion (6) 

21 Like ears ready to 
ring? (7) 

22 What a dog may do, 
the cad! (4) 

23 A word from Mr. 
Mackintosh (4) 

24 Person forming part of 
a unit? (7) 

26 A levy on the boss, 
from the sound of it? 
( 6 ) - 

29 Member of the rodent 
fraternity (3) 

31 Seat made With tools 

(5) 

32 She's -brave, but 
sounds dopey (7) 

34 Look at books (5) 

35 Give a leathering (3) ' 

36 Figure a way to get the 
minimum (5) 

37 Group involved in a 
plane wreck? (5) 

38 The bitten through 

pan? (5) 

. DOWN 

If Quick to sort out a 
drip (5) 

2 Nip that dog-end l (7) 

4 Fairy light? (4) 

5 Quietly done up and 
put in position (6) 

6 Bill is up to some jokes- 
(5) 

7 Veers around making, 
up poetry (5) • 

9 Talk in short gasps? (3) 

J2 Brotherly beast : of 

crafty character (.4, 3) 

14 It can be mined hi the 


Use the same diagram for either the Cryptic or the Easy puzzle 





poorest land (3) 

16 Make up for a wrong' 
note (5) 

17 Flynn i right in the, : 
, wrong role? (5^ 

19 Young fast runner (7) 

20 Game yon need a set 
for (5). 

21 Stopped Roslyn taking 
him in <5) 

23 All together, now l (2, 
5) 


24 A handy greeting (6) 

25 Rower in the style of 
*14; Down"? (3) . 

27. Say. jn a muttering 
tone (5) 

.28 A drink with the 
master, perhaps (5) 

30 Bull ring! (5) 

32 A tip to help you get 
: tfiiat? <4> 

33 I get a bit of a hand 
. from him (3) 


- Yesterday's Easy 5ofcakn • ‘ • 
ACROSS.— I; Cramp. 6, : Merty. 9, Arsenic. 10, Worry .1 1. 
Shell- 12, Las^13j WIm niaiL I^VA n^HeeL 18. Morose 
19, Heron, ffi,- Reefer. 22, Ruse, 24, Far, iS.Xeffi^l^S.Tnur! 


27, Litre. 2S; Yearn. 29, Escapes. 30, Byres.' 31, Study 
DOWN. 2, Rookie, 3,- Marvel. -4, Ay/ 5, Sedan. 6; Mb* 


non: 7, Echo. 8, Reties. -12, Lager. 13, Wharf. 14, Sewer. 15 
Vogue. 16, Tenet 18, ModeL 1 9, Heiress. 21, Eas9y. 22. Rtoest! 
23. Snared. 25, Lilac. 26, Tree. 28, Yes. 

. Yesi rday’s Crjftie SoMe 

ACROSS. — 1, Spaa-M. A Ouwt J, Passion. 10 , St-or-y. 


If, North. 12, Sevan. 13 Son-nets. 1 5, Lnd. 17,FW jg, Basoto 

l r E-MS. 25, Snow. 


(hn»d). ». Spffl. 2% CoAlts, 2VSW-£i l4, 

Dm. 26, Laced.27, 1%-it 28,EeML29 f M^ard.38, Ve-Nmre. 

3 1 AS-set - . - r m ■ ' -■•-*, *• x . • . 

^J^'“VPatnrt.3, ^rhvr4,^by, S, Ashes, 6, Dooe^aL 
It JS?* *», Cmt 12 * S9nre.,14, NnaUfc IS, L- 

U-CID. 16, Do-ywi.18, BBtoL t9, Stratore. 21, Unwin. 22. 
Strorda. 23. D-aik6«: 29, Srafa.26, WAX, 28, 


EASY PUZZLE 
ACROSS 
3 Soothes (5) 

8 Pretty (5) 

10 Audibly (5) 

11 Set down (3) 

12 Snake (5) 

13 Take prisoner (7) 
15 Hearth (5) 

18 Anger (3) 

19 Dee thorn (6) 

21 Memory loss (7) 

22 Cavity (4) 

23 Greedy (4> . . 

24: Put back. (7) 

26 Bumper (6) 

29 Groove (3) r 

31 Liberated 1 5). 

32 Train of attend&ntsi 

34 Pulped food (5) 

35 Soak (3) 

36 French wine (5) 

37 Garret (5) 

38 Looks after (5) 

DOWN 
1 Tooth (5) 



No matter when (7 




Plant with bitter ju 

( 4 ) 

5 Yacht, harbour (6). 

.6 Slope (5) 

7 Brass instrument (3 -v 
9. Brief rest (3) 

22 Climbing plnat (?) 

14. Large vase (3) . ‘ 

16 Item of clothing - 

17 Eat away (5) 

19. Liverpool race-coii,.' 

(7) 

20 Tease (5) :: : 

f-21 By oneself (5) 

23 Entertainer (7) '%> 

24 Lessen (6) ".h 

25 Unconscious (3) 

27 Went wrong (5) 

28 Store house (5) 

30 Eros (5) 

32. Study (4) 

33 Negative (3) 


-i > 


Solutions to 



today’s puzzle 


tomorrow 


■> 
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nk of Israel 
mange rates 


.Utf' 

: dollar 
,.-,h sterling 
'.inn mark 
■ eh Trane 
. ;: 1 j guilder 
franc 

•, !ish krona 
j-ugian krone 
,.sh krone 
’• sh mark 
" dian dollar 
■'uiian dollar 
i African rand 
.an franc (10) 

: .nan schilling (10) 
n lire (100) 

' .ie.se yen (100) 
..inian dinar 
. n esc lira 


August 14 
IS 

12.4370- 

22.3058 

4.9071 

2.0456 

4.4209 

5.6926 

2.3223 

1.9888 

1.5570 

2.6672 

10.0908 

14.1328 

13.0402 

2.9940 

6.9920 

0.9862 

5.3082 

36.07 

2.70 
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Youth saving 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
After a year’s experience with 
juvenile checking, accounts, in 
"hi eh youngsters have proved that 
ihey arc financially more responsi- 
ble than the average bank customer, 
the Israel Discount Bank has 
decided to raise the ceiling on 
withdrawals by cheque to IS (50. 
and to IS 100 from the automatic tel- 
lers. • 

Since the introduction of the 
Discount Bank’s "up to 18’’ ac- 
counts u year ago. thousands of 
minors have opened such accounts. 


By JOSEPH MORG EN STERN 
Post Financial Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — The share market 
put in a spotty performance us a 
part could only put in a mixed per- 
formance while other securities fell 
by margins that ranged as high as 10 
per cent. Trading turnovers rose 
considerably and totalled more than 
!S323m. 

The index-linked bond market 
reflected a luck of surprise at the 6.1 
per cent rise in the cost-of-living in- 
dex for July and prices were mostly 
unchanged. Trading was relatively 
high and crossed the 1S44m. mark. 

The news that Bank Hapoalim is 
entering the new issue derby 


Spotty trading in shares 


touched off u IS 10m. demand for 
the shares. Their price was neatly 
controlled and it rose by only five 
points, News of the increase of the 
size of the Bank Leumi issue was 
taken in stride with a IS 1.8m. de- 
mand, not enough to budge the price 
of the shares which traded un- 
changed. 1DB, which is not in- 
volved in a financing issue, eased by 
five points in reaction to a small of- 
fer for sale. Dunot, however, came 
under heavy selling pressure. The 
IS1 shares were down by 4.4 per 


Emm?.- 
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.Commercial Banks & Bankholding 


DWELLINGS 


SERVICES 


I II 1 1 II 1 1 II II! 1 1 ' i I , Ml ( I III, li i fi ;l I I i ; |U I hi I 


JERUSALEM 

r for key money, large, spacious 3- 
tt. centre of town, 3rd Floor. Tel. 02- 
: afternoon* or 02-528181. exi. 283 (10 
i on.) 


L TALBIEH. 3M wonderful Flat, fur- 
elevator. maximum till July 1982. Tel. 
,73. 

IEAUT1FUL 3 bedroom duplex, patio 
Jewish quarter. Tel. 02-289131. even- 


OURISTS 2. 3. 4 room apartments. 
.422175 


.L UNFURNISHED. SW French HOI 
3. Palnuch: 4, Ram at Eshkol. TcL 02- 


‘ T WOLFSON. rental ultra-luxurious 
jnts. Knesset view. Associated. Tel. 02- 


^ALE: Old Talpiot. nice 3-room flat, 
. healing, storeroom. Tel. 02-715484 
not Shabbal: 02-528181. ext. 233. 


T; 3-room Furnished Flat, central 
telephone. 4ih floor, end or Shimoni. 
28 9215. not Shabbal. 


Financial Chains, 
Properties and 
Investments Ltd. 

require in Israel 

SALESMEN and 
' SHOPOWNERS 
r spared to invest $8000 

rtidpate in a chain of Real Estate, 
cants with knowledge of languages 
/uti-car wjUdsa iwuhpd for a^saoadr , 
weeks, starting Avgust 17. 1981- 
B a.m.-4 p.m. wttK'2 photos and 
ulum vitaa to: 93 Rothschild BhrtL 
xh. Tei Aviv. Tel. 652189. 624726 


B ERNIE PHILLIPS ELECTRICAL. South 
African standards. Tel. 03-248117. ext. 1800. 
A Tier hours: Tel. 03-452679. 

.BENNY BAND. South African cabinet 
maker, painter, {general and furniture repairs. 
Tel. 052-32948 (uficr 5 p.m.) 


I II J i 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


EXPERIENCED SECRETARIES, typists for 
temporary jobs. B'HATZLACHA. Tel. 02- 
226966. 


fcS STRICTLY 


jr AMERICAN 

MEAT SERVICE 

Serving: greater Tel Aviv 
Jerusalem — Beeraheba 
areas. 

Prices include delivery. 

Would you believe us If we told 
you that there are only 

36 SHOPPING DATS TO 
ROSHHASHANA 

Place your order now end 


Hamm. * Free gilt bottle of wine 
aiui desk calendar] 

Supervision o f the Rabbinate — 
Pet ah Tlftva 

Rabbi Spring and D. Sllveratefn 
Phone or write: 

7 Rebov Hagra. REHOVOT. 

Tel. 064-76346 

JERUSALEM: Tel. OS -862844 
PETAH TIKVA: Tel. 03-928346 
BEEBSHEBA: TeL 887-71838 
YAM IT: TeL 057-87274 


Starting Soon! 


OUT 


EXPERIENCED 
DECEPTION CLERK 
or 

ht energetic individual, 
ly to learn. 

11 Mr. Heftier, 02-223111, 
lentral Hotel, Jerusalem. 


Commodity Futures Markets 


COMMODITY CLOSING PRICES 

imodity High Low 




.d and silver: USS/ox.. pjn. fix. • Conta/lb. " US*/' tonne. •*• Centa/bnshel 
- Discount Index, base: 109. < a ) CenU/gaUon 


Selected List Courtesy CM 


[EARSOfJ CLaL 


3f .Jri 


THE PROFESSIONAL BROKERS 
bruyanov St., Tel Aviv. Tel 03-291866 


.-fly * AEL LANDS ADMINISTRATION ROSH HA'AYIN LOCAL COUNCIL 
^ ' - Tel Aviv and' Central District 

pjs: . 


■ -edS ■ 

n. 3* 


Owner-Occupier Construction 
in Rosh Ha’ayin 

b Israel Lands Administration, in cooperation with Rosh 
'ayin Local Council, announces the above scheme, under 
■rich 38 half-plots will be allocated for the construction of 38 
ni-detached bousing units. 

detailed prospectus and additional details are available at 
s offices of Rosh Ha'ayin Local Council. Registration is also 
the Local Council’s offices, opening at 9 a.m. on Tuesday, 
gust 18 and closing at 12 noon on Thursday, September 17, 
Bl. 

rticipation is limited to residents of Rosh Ha'ayin, as 
stained in the prospectus. 


Israel Lands Administration — Nazareth 
Agreement or Permit Fees 
Paid for Permission to Add to & Building 
" in the Last 4 Tears 

• S notice is for the attention of anyone who, in tbs period June 15.’ 

■ ,.n to June 15, 198 1, made payment for agreement or permit fees 
ythe Israel Lands Administration, Nazareth (Northern District) in 
/. pect of permission to add to a building, in cash or by cheque, to Mr. * 
mr lie Waieanlcztlano, or not through the Administration's cashier, or 
through a bank. 

• their own good, such persons are asked to go to the Israel Lands 
'ministration. Upper Nazareth, bringing relevant documents, 
luding receipts for the payment They should apply to the Manager 
/the Municipal Transactions Department or his deputy. 


Following the success of 
Eating Out in Jerusalem, 
which appears every Tuesday, 
we will shortly be starting an 
advertising guide to cafes and 
restaurants in the Tel Aviv 
Area. 

For details, call Shuli 
Gugenheim at the Jerusalem. 
Post — 03-294222. 


LDB prf 

12190.0 

1-8 

—130.0 

—1.2 

IDBr 

1832.0 

14)34.5 

—5.0 

—.3 

IDB B r 

3837.0 

35.1 

n.c. 



UDB prf A 

3206.0 

1.0 

n.c. 

_ 

IDB Op 5 

3111.0 

10.6 

n.c. 



EDB-op 6 

24S0.0 

H.2 

—10.0 

—.4 

IDB op 7 

2610,0 

24.6 

.n.c. 



IDB op 8 

2465.0 

1TJ 

—10.0 

—.4 

IDB op 9 

1573.0 

31.4 

n.c. 

_ 

IDE op 10 

13J5.0 

10.6 

—20.0 

—1.3 

Union r 

1345.0 

*87 Jl 

— 16.0 

—1.2 

Union op r 

5650.0 

.4 

n.c. 



Union op 3 r 

. 2730.0 

3.8 

n.c. 



Union op 4 r 

1315.0 

3.2 

—63.0 

—4.7 

Union op 8 

2100.0 

73.8 

—50.0 

—2.3 

Union sc 

1090.0 

55.9 

—45.0 

—4.0 

Union scS r 

773.0 

3.9 

-20.0 

-2.3 

Discount r 

d2299.0 

436.8 

—20.0 

—.9 

Discount A r 

d 2299.0 

434-9 

—20.0 

—.9 

Discount A ac r 

1280.0 

28.8 

—3.0 

—.4 

Mizrahi r 

0802.0 

2,303.7 

+4.0 

+.3 

Mizrahi b 

dffiK.0 

77.9 

+4.0 

+ .3 

Mizrahi bp 2 r 

d 6402.0 

A 

+50.0 

+ .8 

Mizrahi op 3 

d£550.0 

11.0 

n.c. 


Mizrahi op 8 

(11210.0 

109.3 

+29.0 

+2.3 

Mizrahi ac 4 r 

dlS75.0 

.1 

n.c. 



Mizrahi sc 5 r 

dl604J) 


n.c. 



Mizrahi ac 6 r 

dl 310.0 

3.9 

n.c. 



Mizrahi ac 7 r 

dl 125.0 

36.0 

n.c. 



Maritime 0.1 r 

950.0 

587.9 

+ 10.0 

-*-1.1 

Maritime 0.5 r 

976.0 

65.9 

+20.0 

+2.1 

Hapoalim prf b 

2080.0 

1.9 

+30.0 

+ 1.3 

Hapoalim r . 

1816.0 

3.775.4 

+5.0 

+J 

Hapoalim 50 O dlv 

1810.0 

28.5 

+ 3.0 

+.3 

Hapoalim b 

1816.0 

27.7 

+5.0 

+ .3 

Hapoalim op 4 r 

6480.0 

2.0 

n.c. 

_ 

Hapoalim op 5 r 

5290.0 

3.5 

—20.0 

—.4 

Hapoalim op 7 r 

3140.0 

23.3 

+ 100.0 

+ 3.3 

Hapoalim op 10 

2330.0 

41.4 

+53.0 

+2.4 

Hapoalim op 11 

1475 JO 

77.4 

+ 73.0 

+5.4 

Hapoalim ac 6 r 

2014.0 

4.0 

n.c. 



Hapoalim ac 8 r 

2410.0 

12.3 

n.c. 

— 

General A 

1770.0 

20.1 

+5.0 

+ .3 

General op 6 

1820.0 

4.1 

—50.0 

—2.7 

General ac 4 r 

1178.0 

12.2 

—22.0 

—LB 

Genera) sc 5 r 

297.0 

44.2 

+2.0 

+.7 

Leumi 

1490.0 

1,429.9 

n.c. 

— 

Leumi op 2 r 

5820.0 

21.4 

+20.0 

+.3 

Leumi op 4 r 

2780.0' 

11.7 

n.c. 

— 

Leumi op 10 

1375.0 

61.7 

+73.0 

+3.8 

Leumi ac 8 r 

1490.0 

12.1 

+20.0 

+1.4 

Leumi sc 9 r 

353.0 

207.7 

n.c. 

— 

OHH r 

1865.0 

4.2 

n.c. 

— 

QHH b 

2047.0 

a.o. 

+97.0 

+3.0 

Da not 1.0 

438.0 

214.1 

—20.0 

-4.4 

.Danat 5.0 

' 261.0 

637.2 

—29.0 

-10.0 

Danot op 1 

238.0 

737.2 

—29.0 

—10.9 

Danot op 2 

111.0 

193.7 

-10.3 

-8.8 

FUJI ac 1 r 

2240.0 

21.B 

-110.0 

-4.7 

FlBIr 

098.0 

071.9 

n.c. 

— 


Mortgage Banks 

Got Mtge b 
Gen Mige op 114 
Gen Mtge op 117 
Gen Mtge 129' 

Gen Mtge db 11B 
Carmel r 
Carmel b 
Carmel op A 
Carmel op B 
Carmel db 10 
Binyan r 
Dev & Mtge r 
Dev A Mtge b 
Dev ft Mtge op 38 
Dev A Mtge op 93 
Dev ft Mtge op 94 
Mishkan r 
MishJcan b 
Mishkan op 2 
Mishkan op 3 
Tefahot prf r 
Tefahot prf b 
Tefahot r 
Tefahot b 
Merav r 
Merav op 
M?ravop2 


rrm 'irnm* 'KpnnN no C 

AMERICAN ISRAEL BANK LTD 


FOREIGN CURRENCY 
14JJ.BI .. 

Friday’s foreign ex c ha n ge rata* 
against tfaa Israel Shekel, for 
US. dollar transactions under 33,000 
and transactions of other correocias 
under the equivalent of S5QO. 


Shilton r 
Shilton b 
Shilton op A r 
Shilton op B 
Shilton op 5 
Shilton op 6 
an Hon sc 1 
Shilton sc 2 
Olz. Laiaaslya r 
Otz. Lal.-iaslya d 
Otx. Lniansiya op l 
Ampul r 

Agriculture prf A 
Ind Dev prf r 
Clal Lease 0.1 r 
Clal Lease 0.6 r 
Clal Lease op 


Insurance 

Arych r 
Arvch op r 
Arych ac 
Ararat 0.1 r 
Ararat 0.5 r 
Reinsurance 0.1 r 
Reinsurance 0.6 r 
Hassneh r 
Hassneh nd 80 
Hassneh b 
Hassneh op 
Hassneh op 2 
Phoenix 0.1 r 
Phoenix 0.5 r 
Yardema 0.1 r 
Yardenia 0.5 r 
Sahar r 
Sahnr b 
Sahar np 1 
Securitas r 
Securitas op 2 
Zur r 
Zur b 
Zur op l 


Delck r 
□elck b 
Deiek db 2 
Horel 
Harcl op 1 
Cold Store 0.1 r 
Cold Store 1.0 r 
Cold Store db 2 r 
Isr Electric r 
Lighterage 0.1 r 
Lighterage 0.5 r 
Lighterage op 2 
Lighterage db l 
Magor 
Rapac 0.1 r 
Rapac 0.8 r 
Supersol A 
Supersol B 
S up e reel op x 


Land Development Building, Citrus 

Azorim r 830.0 247.9 n.c. 

Azorim op A 2920.0 7.0 +120.0 

Azorlm op B r 1610.0 ll.l +10.0 

Azorim db 1 772.0 47.9 n.c. 

Africa Isr 0.1 r 3130.0 8.7 +120.0 

Africa Isr 1.0 r 2990.0 1.8 t-80.0 

Africa op I 2S10.0 2.0 n.c. 

Arledan 0.X 247.0 194.0 n.c. 

Arledan 0.5 170.0 339.8 n.c. 

Arledan op. A 134.0 188. X n.c. 

Darad. 560.0 23.5 —57.0 

D.iradop. 1 430.0 11.9 — 5C.0 

TLDC r 1590.0 13.8 n.c. 

ILDC b 1615.0 — i-SO.O 

ILDC op A r 6850.0 3.0 —50.0 

ILDC Op B r 2990.0 3.1 — 10.0 

ILDC Op 5 J 290.0 10.4 —30.0 

ILDC db 3 r JS66.0 1.0 n.c 

ILDC db 4 r 2160.0 1.0 n.c. 

HLB Realty 0.1 r 335.0 903 +1.0 

HLB Realty 0.5 r 195.0 371.9 +7.0 

HLB Realty op 143.0 123.4 n.c. 

Solel Boneh prf A 18900.0 .5 n.c. 

Solel Boneh prf A 18900.0 .3 n.c. 

Model Beton 676.0 14.4 n.c. 


Tel Aviv 
Stock Exchange 

cent while the IS5 shares were being 
dubbed for a 10 per cent loss. The 
Danol option was down by 10.9 per 
cent uhile the warrants were 8.6 per 
cent lower. 

Mortgage bank issues were 
moderately lower. 

The telling wave began in earnest 


Model Beton op 1 
Prop ft Bldg r 
Prop ft Bldg op A 
Prop ft Bldg op B 
Prop ft Bldg db 5 
Saysldc 0.1 r 
Bayside 0.5 r 
Bayxidc op 
Ispro r 
Isras r 
Mehadrin r 
1CP r 

N'eot Aviv 4 
Pr. Or r 
Caesarea r 
Caesarea 0 5 
Caesarea op 1 
Rassco prf r 
Rasseo r 


Industrials 
Ordan 0.1 r 
Ordar. 0.5 r 
Ordan op 2 r 
Eibil 0 3 r 
Alliance r 
Elco 0.1 r 
Eleo 0 25 r 
Elco 0 25 b 
Elco op A 
E'co db T 
Eleclra 0.1 r 
Electra 0.5 r 
Elect ra db 2 
Elron 3 
Elron op A 
Argaman prf r 
Argaman prf b 
Argaman r 
Argaman b 
Ata B r 
Ala C r 
Ala op 3 r 
Ala db 2 r 

Du bek prf r 
Dubek prf b 
Fertilizers r 0.1 
Fertilizers 0.5 
Cables r 
Cables b 
Haiehnf 1 
Hatehof 5 
Hntehof op 
HiifaChem r 
HaifaChem db 1 
Teva r 
Teva b 
Teva op 
Teva op 2 
Teva db 1 
Teva db 3 
Yomar 1.0 
Yomar 5.0 
Zion Cables 1.0 
Zion Cables 5.0 
Zion Cables op.l 
Lodzia 0.J_r_ 
Lc*dzia‘0.4“r 
Molelt B r 
Galil Ind 1.0 
Galil Ind. 3.0 
Galil (nd. op. 

Man 1.0 
Man 5.0 

Phoenicia prf r 
E*ead Sea r 
AIPM r 
AIPM db 1 r 
Mnquette 0.1 
Maquclte 0.5 
Maquette op A 
Asis r 
Assis db 1 
Poirochcm db l r 
Nechushlan b 
E.'ile r 
Elite 2 
Elite op 3 r 
Eiitc SC 2 r 
Arad r 
PolgaL 0.1 r 
Polgat 0.4 r 
Polygon r 
Polygon op 1 
Rim 0.1 r 


when trading turned to insurance 
equities: Phoenix 0.1 and Yardenia 
0.5 were the hardest hit with losses 
of 10 per cent. Reinsurance 0.1 was 
an 8 per cent loser. 

Cold storage, among service con- 
parties. was down a Tull 10 per cent. 

Land development and real estate 
slocks were mostly mixed. The Ras- 
sco shares moved against the 
general market trend. The preferred 
stock was up by 10 per cent while 
the ordinary shares were “buyers 
onlv.” 


Industrials were typical of the 
general market movement, Part of 
the shares were mixed while others 
were clearly lower. Argaman Pref. 
(R) was down by 10 per cent while 
the bearer shares went up by a 
simitar figure. Lodzia 0.4 was “sel- 
lers only” as Taal (R) was a 10 per 
cent loser. Fruiarom was clipped 
for a loss of more than 6 per cent. A 
standout were the Elco 0.) shares 
which zipped ahead by 15 per cent. 
The shares of Man did not trade 
yesterday as the company an> 
nounced its intention to pay 
shareholders 50 per cent in bonus 
shares. 


I'llftlBI 

Yulumr- l-tungf Ltuuip 

prtrr 

utlons 

IMI.UM 


iBTft 

119.5 

334.3 

—2.0 

—1.7 

261.0 

2.0 

-16.0 

—6.3 

177.0 

2.9 

— 14.0 

—7.3 

285.0 

22.3 

+1.0 

T.4 

102.0 

21.2 

-2.0 

—1.9 

94.5 

B5.8 

+4.0 

+4.4 

141.0 

10.2 

—9.0 

—0.0 

16K.0 

— 

—3.5 

—2.0 

. 830.0 

340.4 

—20.0 

—2.4 

X30.0 

166.2 

—30.0 

-2.5 

1310.0 

37.8 

—40.0 

-3.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2360.0 

9.1 

+ 10.0 

+ .4 

995.0 

13.1 

+35.0 

+ 3.7 

350.0 

38.7 

n.c. 

— 

, 340.0 

23.6 

n.c. 

— 

545.0 

16.6 

n.c. 


799.0 

145.7 

+34.0 

+ 4.4 

4900.0 

.3 

—6.0 

—.1 

431.0 

2.0 

n.c. 

— 

2240.0 

5.9 

n.c. 

— 

731.0 

87A 

-t-26-0 

+3.6 

920.0 

3.7 

— 80.0 

—8.0 

325.0 

99.3 

— 15.0 

—4.4 

711.0 

124.2 

—18.0 

-2.3 

692.0 

43.1 

—20.0 

—2.8 

696 0 

41.6 

—16.0 

— 2j 

723.0 

11. 6 

—65.0 

—8.2 

465.0 

34. 8 

—17.0 

—3.3 

576.0 

33.8 

-64.0 

— 10.0 

510.0 

6.0 

-46.0 

—8.3 

680.0 

6.9 

t!4.0 

+2.1 

432.0 

32.6 

—48.0 

—10.0 

910.0 

92.3 

n.c. 

— 

860.0 

29.6 

*17.0 

+2.0 

310.0 

39.9 

-*-3.0 

+ 1.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

d4S1.0 

57.3 

—20.0 

—4.0 

d481.9 

20.8 

—22.0 

—4.4 

321.0 

93.1 

n.c. 

— 

vices & Utilities 


d737.0 

190.8 

n.c. 



d?44.0 

18.5 

+e.o 

+ .S 

1340.0 

5.7 

+ 40.0 

+3.3 

240.0 

177.S 

+3.0 

-2.1 

184.0 

82.4 

+4.0 

+2 J 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2809.0 

2.3 

-312.0 

— 10.0 

4750.0 

— 

— 

— 

1652 0 

s.o. 

-87.0 

— 3.0 

15751.0 

b.o. 

J -?W.O 

+3.0 

4995.0 

1.5 

— 60.0 

—1.2 

6660.0 

.1 

-300.0 

—4.3 

2620.0 

2.6 

n.c. 

— 

530.0 

38.4 

—1.0 

—.2 

1115.0 

6.4 

+46.0 

+4.3 

679.0 

39.9 

+9.0 

+1.3 

860.0 

60.8 

—40.0 

-4.4 

830.0 

41.9 

—50.0 

-5.7 

950.0 

28.7 

—80.0 

—7.8 



Foreign Currency Rates (in IS) 
for 16.8.81 


Country Currency 


Buying Selling Buying Selling 
Cheques and Banknotes 


U5.S 

DM 

Swiss FV. 

Sterling 
French Fr. 

Dutch FL 
AuszrinnSh.il 01 
Swedish Kr. 
Danish Kr. 
Norwegian Kr. 
Finnish Mark 
Canadians 
Rand 

Australian S 
Belgian Fr .11001 
YenMOOl 
Italian Lira! 1000) 


Selling 
12.4979 
4.9575 
5.73JO 
22.5181 
2.0795 
4.4595 
7.0331 
2.3514 
1.S632 
1.996B 
- 2.BBOB 
10.1469 
13.1677 
14.2113 
3.0272 
5.3BI2 
3.92BB 


Baying 

12.3760 

4.9092 

5.6751 

22.2985 

2.0558 

4.4161 

6.9645 

2.3285 

1.547B 

101775 

2.6546 

10.0476 

13.0393 

14.0727 

2.9977 

5.3287 

9.B300 


transactions 


INTERBANK LONDON 
SPOT RATES: 


U.S.A. 

Great Britain 

Germany 

France 

Holland 

Switzerland 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark 

Finland 

Canada 

Australia 

South Africa 

Belgium 

Austria 

Italy 

Japan 


Dollar 

Sterling 

Mark 

Franc 

Gulden 

Franc 

Krona 

Krone 

Krone 

Mark 

Dollar 

Dollar 

Band 

Franc 

Schilling 

Ure 

Yen 


12.374.4 
•22.2251 
4.S912 
2.0316 
1.4235 
5.664S 
2.3050 
I.97M3 
1 .5505 
2.6555 
10.042X 
14.0639 
12.0HU 
2.2K1.S 
6.9776 
•I.M6H2 
53 0197 


12.4992 

22.4485 

4.9403 

2.0520 

4.4679 

5.7217 

2.3232 

1.99S2 

1.5661 

2.6522 

10.1431 

14.2053 

13.1116 

3.0118 

7.0477 

9.9674 

53.5526 


12.2500 

22.0000 

4.S400 

2.0000 

4.3800 

5.6100 

2.2500 

1.9300 

1.5100 

2.5900 

9.8600 

13.4200 

10.1900 

2.8900 

6.9J00 

9.3300 

52.4900 


12.6200 

22.6700 

4.9900 

2.0700 

4.5100 

5.7800 

2.3500 

2.0200 

3.5800 

2.7100 

10.2400 

14.4700 

13.7900 

3.0400 

7.3200 

10.0600 

54.0700 


u.s s 

DM 

Swiss Fr. 

Kalian Lire 
French Fr. 

Dutch FI. 

Danish Kr. 

Yen 

Swedish Kr. 
FORWARD RATES'. 


1.7920/30 

2.5355/70 

2.1855/70 

1261/82 

6.0900/00 

2.8155/65 

7.9950/00 

234.10/20 

5.3150/50 


“Dollar Pa®” and “Euro Paz” 

Buying and Selling Rates (in IS) 


for 16.8.81 


“Dollar Pa*’ 

“Euro Paz" 
SDR 


Buying 

30.4*232 
7, 0.0471 
13.4165 


Selling 

29.6195 

50.5502 

13.9554 


1 moo. It*, 6 nob 

S/£ 1J02CVH0 IAIKV170 1A335/35S 
DM/S 2.3190/210 2.4BS7N77 2AM2A27 
5w.Fr/5 2.1B3SAU £1317/342 2JMMH920 
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Interest rates (%) for non-resident deposit 
accounts (Patach) and Israeli resident 
deposit accounts (Patam) 
for deposits of up to $25,000 value for 16.8.81 


Patach 


Patam 


Period — no. of montb« 


Grrat Britain Sir fling 
O rummy Mark 

Holland Gulden 

Canada Dollar 

France 1 Franc 

Switzerland Franc 

"Dollar Pax” 

"Euro Paz" 

SDR 
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487.0 

17.D 

-2.0 

1389.0 

134.8 

—56.0 

4631.0 

.4 

n.c. 

2660.0 

1.8 

+ 15.0 

2070.0 

.5 

— 100.0 

1150.0 

77.7 

n.c. 

1030.0 

81.5 

n.c. 

1102.0 

31.7 

n.c. 

551.0 

136.9 

n.c. 

4040.0 

3.3 

+ 40.0 

2405.0 

11.8 

+ 35.0 

1815.0 

2.6 

+ 15.0 

899.0 

.6.2 

+34.0 

1820.0 

7.7 

+ 16.0 

55.0 

73.3 

n.c. 

492.0 

32.9 

—10.0 

2K0.0 

30.9 

— 13.0 

2423.0 

24.1 

+ 220.0 

22SO.O 

b.o. 

+109.0 

389.0 

23.1 

—3.0 

388.0 

51.0 

+ 15.0 

379.0 

5.7 

—11.0 

1415.0 

35.3 

— 15.0 

4221.0 

3.7 

+ 550.0 

1052.0 

23.5 

+2.0 

1106.0 

18.3 

+ 1.0 

1464.0 

3.6 

n.c. 

632.0 

8.5 

+ 10.0 

1400.0 

5.2 

+ 25.0 

731.0 

125.3 

+ 4.0 

695.0 

3.4 

+ 15.0 

3190 0 

43.2 

+73.0 

4305.0 

5.1 

+105.0 

589.0 

23.6 

—66.0 

721.0 

17.5 

+66.0 

599.0 

21.0 

—3.0 

605.0 

12.4 

n.c. 

290.0 

30.4 

—10.0 

145.0 

580.3 

-2.5 

284.0 

47.9 

n.c. 

206.0 

4JS 

— 10.0 

X14J0.O 

16.8 

+30.0 

xl 393.0 

10.0 

+ 10.0 

333.0 

36.2 

n.c. 

243.0 

39.3 

n.c. 

664.0 

b.o. 

+ 32.0 

612.0 

b.o. 

+ 29.0 

341.0 

148.0 

n.c. 

305.0 

136.8 

+ 5.0 

233.0 

56.9 

n-C. 

600.0 

82.2 

njs. 

845.0 

3.3 

n.c. 

1360.0 

58.2 

-59.0 

1460.0 

16.6 

+60.0 

6300.0 

3.9 

n.c. 

835.0 

19.4 

—40.0 

925.0 

20.1 

n.c. 

120.0 

561.0 

-9.0 

382.0 

52.2 

+2.0 

381.0 

35.2 

—21.0 

657.0 

47.5 

n.c. 

437.0 

48.7 

n.c. 

420.0 

51.1 

+8.0 

830.0 

-96.A 

^aS2T 

S.O. 

-—21.0 

2130^ ; baas*tL3 

n.c. 

25S.0 

102.0 

-22.0 

398.0 

4.4 

+2.0 

125.0 

78.2 

n.c. 

1780.0 

106.4 

—70.0 

dl650.Q 

25.2 

-50.0 

1900.0 

7.0 

—105.0 

494.0 

32.1 

—2.0 

320.0 

170.0 

+16.0 

226.0 

87.3 

+11.0 

670.0 

16.2 

— 4.0 

788.0 

b.o. 

+ 38.0 

170.0 

371.8 

+ 3.0 

2720.0 

8.3 

+200.0 

2160.0 

6.6 

n.c. 

2100.0 

1.0 

n.c. 

3050.0 

.4 

—200.0 

1515.D 

1.3 

n.x. 

1600.0 

3.2 

+29.0 

1770.0 

9.9 

n.c. 

1150.0 

55.9 

—53.0 

326.0 

236.1 

—10.0 

272.0 

81.9 

n.c. 

1330.0 

18.0 

n.c. 


liming 

\ alumr 


Change 

prtrr 

I.H.0M 


l«% 

1083.0 

86.5 

+93.0 

+J0.0 

575.0 

158.5 

n.c. 



524.0 

75.3 

-10.0 

— 1.9 

2750.0 

2.8 

-1.0 



433.0 

136.6 

n.c. 

_ 

300.0 

31.7 

+8.0 

+2.7 

402.0 

149.0 

-45.0 

-10.1 

545.0 

ia.2 

+ 44.0 

+ 8.8 

290.0 

149.2 

—20.0 

—6.3 

1303.0 

24.3 

n.c. 

_ 


Rlra 0.4 r 1085.0 86,5 

SchoelJcrina 575.0 305.5 

Schoellcrina Op 1 524.0 75.5 

Shemen prf r 2750.0 2.8 

Taya *3a.i> 130.6 

Taya op 1 3M.o 51.7 

Tool B r 402.0 149.0 

Taal 8 b 545.0 10.2 

Fruiarom r 290.0 14B.2 

TaroPharm. 1303.0 24.3 

Investment & Holding Companies 

Uni co 5b0.0 X 6.6 

Llnlro 554.0 3.3 

Elgar r 1399.0 1.9 

Elgar b 3300.0 .8 

Ellern r d815.0 17.0 

Ellern b d844.0 20.8 

AmiEsar prf r 920.0 15.6 

AmiEsar d 1034.0 31.0 

Amiasar op r 252.0 121.7 

Afik 1 169 0 96.4 

Afik 5 720.0 26.9 

Ontrai Trade B r 995.0 41.7 

Inv Faz r 998.0 34.2 

Inv Paz b 4850.0 .3 

Wolf son 0.1 r 1501.0 2.5 

Wo If son 1.0 r '1500.D 10.3 

Wolfson 1.0 b 3265.0 12.S 

Ampa A r 1030.0 462.9 

Disc Inv r 1040.0 55.5 

Disc Inv b 1530.0 7.9 

Disc Inv op B r 881.0 55.9 

Disc Inv op G r 730.0 8.8 

Disc Inv op D 1280.0 72.3 

Disc Inv db 135 r 1280.0 3-2 

Hapoalim Inv r 3135.0 .3 

Hapo.tlim Inv b 770.0 397.0 

Hapoalim Inv op 1 17M.0 1.1 - 

Leumi Inv r 7650.0 — 

Jordan Explo A r 2000.0 1.5 ■ 

Jordan Explo op r 3110.0 28.6 

Jordan Explo op 2 3110.0 9.1 

Mizrahi Inv r 100.0 403.5 

Mizrahi Inv b 593.0 215.8 

Clal Trade r 1890.0 12.3 

Clal Trade sc op 535.0 5.0 

Clal Trade sc 1 2100.0 1.4 - 

Export Inv r 2350.0 1.5 

Export Inv b dl9100.0 .3 

Koor prf r 540.0 233.3 

Clal RE r 2655.0 7.0 

Gal RE op A r 1380.0 1.0 

GaJREdblr 895.0 71.8 

Gal Israel 772.0 269.9 

Clal lnd’a 1480.0 4.3 

Gal bid's op A r 1583.0 1.6 

Clal tad's db 5 r 435.0 150.5 

Landeco 0.1 240.0 1 93.3 

Lander □ 0.5 392.0 257.1 

Sahar Hid 1 417.0 606.5 

Sahar Hid 5 232.0 803-4 

Oz Inv B r 4500.0 5.8 

Oz Inv db r 6179.0 b.o. 

Pama Inv r 594.0 21.8 

PJryon Inv B r 421.0 83.2 

Piryonop3 . ' 248.0 41.1 

1 

Oil Explo Pas r ■ tGS.Oi. 33.0 
Oil Explo ap r 285.0 39.8 

Fedoil r 710.0 7.3 

Naplitha r 2226.0 2.7 

La pi dot r — — 

La pi dot b — - 

These stock prices are unofHcial. 
Abbreviations: 

5.0. sellers only n.c. no chang 
b.o. buyers only r registerec 
d without dividend b bearer 
c without coupon pref. preferred 
x without bonus op. option 
z without rights conv.convertih 


SbO.O 

16.6 

n.c. 

— 

554.0 

3.3 

—29.0 

-5.0 

1399.0 

1.9 

+ 49.0 

+ 3.6 

3300.0 

.8 

+40.0 

+30! 

d815.0 

17.0 

—12.0 

—1.5 

d 844.0 

20.8 

n.c. 

— 

920.0 

15.6 

n.c. 

— 

1034.0 

31.0 

+5C.0 

+ 8.4 

252.0 

121.7 

—28.0 

— 10.0 

1690 

96.4 

—14.0 

—7.7 

720.0 

26.9 

—32.0 

—4.3 

993.0 

41.7 

+30.0 

+ 3.1 

998.0 

34.2 

n.c. 



4850.0 

.3 

—90.0 

—1.8 

1501.0 

2.5 

+ 51.0 

+3.5 

' 1500.D 

10.3 

+90.0 

+6.4 

3265.0 

12.8 

+ 160.0 

+5.2 

1030.0 

462.9 

— 20.0 

—1.9 

1040.0 

55.5 

n.c. 

— 

1530.0 

7.9 

n.c. 

— 

881.0 

55.9 

n.c. 



730.0 

6.8 

n.c. 

— 

1280.0 

72.3 

n.c. 

— 

1280.0 

3J 

n.c. 

— 

3135.0 

.3 

n.c. 

— 

770.0 

397.0 

— 3?.0 

-3.8 

1T30.0 

1.1 

-110.0 

—5.8 

7650.0 

— 

— 

— 

2000.0 

1.5 

—200.0 

—9.1 

3110.0 

28.6 

+20.0 

+ .7 

3110.0 

9.1 

+20.0 

+ .7 

100.0 

403.5 

n.c. 

— 

593.0 

215.6 

+ 3.0 

+.5 

1890.0 

12.3 

n.c. 

— 

535.0 

5.0 

n.c. 

— 

2100.0 

1.4 

—240.0 

— 10.0 

2350.0 

1.5 

+130.0 

+5.4 

dl9100.0 

.3 

n.c. 

— 

540.0 

233.3 

n.c. 

— 

2655.0 

7.0 

+30.0 

+1.1 

1380.0 

1.0 

n.c. 

— 

895.0 

71.8 

—90.0 

—9.1 

772.0 

269.9 

—60.0 

—7.2 

1480.0 

4.3 

n.c. 

— 

1583.0 

1.6 

n.c. 

— 

435.0 

150.5 

n.c. 

— 

240.0 

193.3 

n.c. 

— 

392.0 

257.1 

—13.0 

—3.2 

417.0 

606.5 

+ 5.0 

+1.2 

232.0 

803.4 

n.c. 

— 

4500.0 

5.5 

+250.0 

+3.9 

6179.0 

b.o. 

+290.0 

+5.1 

594.0 

21.8 

n.c. 

— 

421.0 

83.2 

— 19.0 

—4.3 


463.0:. 

285.0 

710.0 
2226.0 


n.c.i2 2- - 
—13.0 —5.0 


n.c. no change 
r registered 


op. option 
conv. convertible 


s.c. subordinated capital notes 

Most active stocks 

Hapoalim R 1616 

Mizrahi R 802 

Leumi 1490 

Shares traded: I 

Convertibles: 

Bonds: 


3775.4 
2303.7 
1429.9 
IS317.9m. 
153.4 m. 
IS44.6m. 


— | General diarc index, up 0.3 per amt, to 175J. 


BBC lauds Israel product 


Special to The Jerusalem Post 
TEL AVIV. — Evidence on the 
value of an Israeli developed 
agricultural facility was reported 
recently by ihc British Broadcasting 
Company. 

In its "South Today" programme, 
the BBC devoted a segment to suc- 
cessful experiments in the growing 
of tomatoes in glass houses built of 
unbreakable polycarbonate struc- 
tured sheeting. The BBC reported 
on a recent survey of tomato grow- 
ing under glass, acrylin and the 
Israel-developed structure sheets 
(Quale), with the last producing 40 
per cent savings in energy costs over 
the other systems. 

The broadcast stated that 
research by the EfTord Horticultural 
Experimental Station also showed 
ihai a feared loss of light through 
ihe double-walled plastic sheets, 
crucial in growing tomatoes in 
northern Europe, is not a factor. 
The energy savings provides a net 
profit 10 growers, it was said, with 
crop yields in Quulex glass houses 
approximately the same as those in 
conventional greenhouse struc- 
lures. A representative of the Ef- 


ford Agricultural Station concluded 
that growers would be encouraged 
to "closely examine” the pos- 
sibilities or erecting polycarbonate 
structured sheeting greenhouses on 
their properties. Qualex is a product 
of the Q Company of Rehov 
Hamasger, Tel Aviv. 

Vita foods win 
European award 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Vita, one of Israel’s leading food 
producers, is the first Israeli firm to 
win the Food-Europe Award given 
by the Spanish periodical El 
Comestible for outstanding food 
products sold in Europe. 

The announcement of the award 
was made at the recent inier-Expo 
1 98 1 food exposition at Las Palmas, 
in the Canary Islands. 

Vita received the award — in the 
form of a bronze statue — for its 
fruit preserves, marmalades and 
soups which are sold all over 
Europe. Vita expects its exports to 
grow by 40 per cent this year, and to 
reach S3. 5m. 


Tel Aviv selected bond prices 


REPORT SUSPICIOUS 
OBJECTS 


DRIVE CAREFULLY! 


IDC?s LI lib. rd 

3690 

3692 

3604 

3606 

Gov't drvclop. 
Group I. Yield: 

3901 

3007 

Group 7. Yield; 

3020 

3023 

Drlrnrr loan 89- 
34 (Lamed Daleti 
210 (Rclsh Yodi 
4% Gov't 1 90% C-o-L) 
Group 22. Yield; 

3101 

3106 

Group 24. Yield; 

3110 

3113 

4% Gov't (60% C-o-L) 
Group 42. Yield: 

3210 

3208 

6% CJov'l < 80 % C-o-L) 
Group 32. Yield: 

3501 

3504 


•rl«-r Change 


Prli-i- diuiigr 


+.1 

7% Gov't <W% C-o-L) 


+.1 

Croup 82. Yield: 

+ 1.39 

+.1 

3522 

980.7 

3526 

909.3 


Croup 68. Yield: 

+ 1.39 

+45.0 

3534 

807.6 

+32.0 

3541 

733.7 


Croup 68. Yield: 

+ 1.49 

+ 15.0 

3546 

376.1 

+4.0 

3551 

639.4 


Croup 70. Yield: 

+ 1.43 



3594 

5902 

- 

3337 

Gov't dblr-optn linked 

563.2 


2001 

943.1 

+ 8.0 

2019 

800.9 

—7.0 

2033 

Dollar drnum bonds! 

592.8 

-12.0 

Hollis 15 

91.9 

+ 28.0 

Ho Ilia 20 

flbndu 10% linked to 
foreign currency 

79.0 

+6.0 

3 3'. GnCt 6028 

533.0 

n.c. 

Isr Electric Corp. B 

3370.0 


3 r . He Ad Sca Works 
Bonds 7% linked to 

3193.0 

+ 4 0 

foreign rurrciu-v 


+2.0 

6003 

381.0 


+ 1.0 

n.c. 
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A cultural conflict 

FOR YEARS — indeed for decades — the non-Orthodox majority in 
this country lived under a constant threat of a looming Kulturkampf 

To avoid that dread ordea] a whole series of concessions to the 
Orthodox minority .were legislated as a matter of national urgency. 
These often spelled special rights for the minority, and measures of 
religious coercion aimed at the majority, that went against the grain 
of modem Israel's way of life. At times these measures were in out- 
right violation of the Declaration of Independence itself. 

These concessions were justified by reference to the larger cause 
of the Jewish state's survival in conditions of siege. The maintenance 
of what came to be known as the status quo, a dubious term if there 
ever was one. was held to be the only hedge against a “war of 
cultures" which represented a luxury Israel could ill afford. 

Like several other luxuries it still cannot afford, the country may 
now have been plunged right into a first-class Kulturkampf, after all: 
this is what the Mea She’arim “zealots” seem to have achieved by 
their assault on the archaeological team digging up Jerusalem's City 
of David. 

The forces arrayed are admittedly of very unequal strength. The 
majority is large but highly inert, flabby and listless, and used to 
giving in to its opponent in the name of the national interest The 
minority, spearheaded by a tiny group that barely even condescends 
to recognize the state in which it lives, is utterly resolute and greatly 
emboldened, too. by the knowledge that the government of the day is 
overwhelmingly on its side. 

Nevertheless the war seems to have finally been joined, and if the 
majority only wakes up to its inherent might, and stands its ground, it 
may be able to stem the insolent tide of extremist Orthodox 
aggression. The alternative is to concede the country to the 
theocratic minority. 

This is the real issue at stake in the City of David excavations, and 
not the fervid imaginings by some hotheads that they observed 
human bones at the dig. The latest coalition agreement, going 
beyond the existing law although claiming to follow it. issued a 
blanket prohibition on all graveside excavations, of all periods. But 
that agreement still charitably left the determination of the actual ex- 
istence of graves to the scientists engaged in the dig. 

'The Chief Rabbinate,” it stated,” “must be notified in writing of 
the graves and it will rule on how to proceed." But now this "written 
law” expansion of rabbinical authority has been further extended, 
through an "oral law” interpretation by Dr. Yosef Burp, the religious 
affairs minister. Sitting in for his NRP colleague, Zevulun Hammer, 
the education minister, he has granted the Chief Rabbinate (for prac- 
tical purposes Rabbi Shlomo Goren) the right to rule whether a cer- 
tain site is or is not a cemetery to begin with. 

Thus the coalition agreement should be rephrased to read: 'The 
Chief Rabbinate will notify the government in writing on how to 
proceed in respect of a site It has decided is a grave.” 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that, if this new ruling is en- 
forced, it will be the death of archaeology in grave-strewn Eretz 
Yisrael. But this is the least q£ what it might do. For it wouLcLherald 
the final push for a complete takeover of the life of the country, from 
the cradle to the grave, by the rabbis. 

Perhaps, though, not all. There are in fact some vast areas of life — 
notably those areas of social ethics in which the clergy, including the 
Jewish clergy, in many other countries take prime interest — which 
are totally neglected by our own rabbis. But most everything else 
could now be meet for rabbinical control: what a Jew does, what he 
reads, what he watches, even what he says — how he comports him- 
self in the street, at home, at work and at school. 

If this seems an overwrought prediction of Israel's doom as a 
functioning democracy, it is only because the secular majority has 
come to view something like Rabbi Goran’s conduct in the City of 
David controversy as less than a perfect outrage. The battle is not 
lost, but the challenge flung by the clericalists must be properly 
answered. 

Unless the libertarian majority comes out fighting, in real earnest, 
it will indeed soon find the whole country becoming patterned after 
Bnei Brak, and its own life rounded with halachic injunctions issuing 
from Hecha) Shlomo. 

Thirty years of Bonds 

THIRTY YEARS have passed since David Ben-Gurion, then Prime 
Minister of Israel, went to America for the first time after the state of 
Israel was established, and introduced the revolutionary concept of 
State of Israel Bonds. Bonds have since then become such an integral 
part of the American Jewish Communal scene that even some of the 
delegates, at present in Israel for the Thirty Year Conference, may 
not remember, or may not know, what a controversial innovation 
Bonds were. 

Donations to the Jewish Homeland through the UJA, the Keren 
Hayesod and the Keren Kayemet were deeply rooted in Diaspora 
Jewish life long before 1948. In fact, such a system of practical help 
and spiritual identification had been conceived by Theodor Herzf at 
the time of the first Zionist Congress in 1897. These donationsshould 
not be regarded as philanthropy, they were pledges of support for the 
Jewish state on the way. 

But Bonds constituted a completely new idea, one that could only 
exist after the Jewish state was established, sovereign and accorded 
wide international recognition. Because what Ben-Gurion sought — 
demanded — were not donations, but loans, repayable loans, made 
to the state. 

Admittedly, anybody making a loan to the state at that time was 
asserting an act of faith rather than looking for a cautious investment. . 
Israel was near bankrupt, was uncertain where to find the money to 
pay for the next shipload of wheat from which to make bread. 
Rationing was more severe than it was in England during the Blitz. 

But the American Jews believed, and they produced the money. In 
30 years, they have invested no less than 55.2 billion in Bonds. It is a 
source of great pride that Israel has never defaulted when a repay- 
ment fell due. 

The fruits of this act of faith can be seen everywhere in the coun- 
try, in every major project the state has undertaken. Delegates to the 
conference, as they travel around Israel, have a right to identify with 
the country's development. 


POSTSCRIPTS 


THE PLANETS Uranus 
and Neptune are not 
covered wilh frozen am- 
monia and methane as some scien- 
tists say, but they might be covered 
wilh another kind of glittering icc — 
diamonds. 

That's the conclusion of a 
physicist who says that the extreme- 
ly high temperatures and pressures 
on the two planets might have con- 
verted carbon to diamonds. 

The latest theory say* lhe planets 
are made of rocky cores surrounded 
by u layer of ice, ammonia and 
methane (natural gas) and an outer 
layer of hydrogen and helium. 

Bui Dr. Marvin Ross of the 
Lawrence. Livermore National 
Laboratory in California says the 
methane has separated into the 
carbon and hydrogen atoms that 
form it and that the carbon atoms 
have been squeezed into a layer of 
diamonds or metallic carbon. 

( I is report appears in the currant 
issue of the British scientific journal 
Vff/Htr 


FOLLOWING a 
restaurant review in 
_ which The Jerusalem Post 

food editor referred to an upcoming 
Jerusalem eatery as the world's first 
Japanese kosher restaurant, a 
number of readers wrote and called 
to inform us that there is already a 
Japanese kosher restaurant in — 
where else? — New York. Eventual- 
ly . we also received a letter from the 
proprietor of the restaurant 5 

"The world's first kosher 
Japanese restaurant and night dub 
is ours, the Shalom Japan, in New 
York City. We opened about a year 
ago. and thank G-d we are succes- 
sful. Since we opened we have had 
many important people here, in- 
cluding the mayor of a new city in 
Israel and a congresswoman from 
New York. We also had a Purim 
parly for Israel embassy staff. 
Sincerely. Miriam Mizakura.*’ 

A thousand apologies to the 
world's first kosher Japanese 
restaurant, Shalom Japan, 22 
Wooster Street, New York. 


MYTH OF THE 
‘JEWISH 

The idea that ‘somehow we’ll find a way to extricate ourselves 
from the crunch’ has prevented a more systematic and rational 
approach to political problem-solving, writes SH EVA H WfilSS. 



AS ON SIMILAR occasions in the 
past, the formation of a new cabinet 
puts the problems or the govern- 
ment's structure and functioning on 
the national agendo. 

In a democratic regime which is 
divided into several branches, ac- 
cording to the doctrine of "separa- 
tion of powers." the executive 
branch still has overwhelming im- 
portance. No democratic system 
has really succeeded in putting the 
executive arm on an equal footing 
with, or completely subordinate to, 
the other brunches — the legislative 
and judicial. 

The structure, composition add 
operation of Lhe executive is, 
therefore, the most sensitive area of 
the government. 

If the cabinet has become the 
most important centre of decision- 
making, then the office of prime 
minister stands out in relation to the 
body he heads. 

Prof. Yehezkel Dror has written 
that the problems faced by the 
modem state usually transcend the 
narrow jurisdictions defined by 
specific ministries. ■ 

The solutions to these problems 
are often to be found at the inter- 
ministerial level, where the coor- 
dination and' leadership exercised 
by the prime minister are crucial. 

Furthermore, the moral and 
political stature of the cabinet de- 
pends largely on the personality of 
the premier and the manner in 
which he reacts to, or shapes, the 
historical and geo-political pres- 
sures in which he finds himself. 

WHILE THE LAW now permits 
the prime minister to dismiss in- 
dividual ministers without, forcing 
the resignation of the entire cabinet, 
in pruclice this power is neutralized 
by coalition and internal party, con- 
straint. 

Thus, the premier's success at 
navigating his cabinet depends 
more on his personality and 
leadership capacity than on formal 
constitutional devices. 

But in another sense, his 
authority is strengthened by the 
coalilionary structure, since 
ministers representing different par- 
ties sometimes appeal to the 
premier to resolve their disputes. 

Menachem Begin's previous 
government,. and others in the past, 
often dealt with problems by "put- 
ting out fires” as they flared up, not 
by trying to anticipate them. 

One has the impression that some 
governments or ministers actually 
prefer to act in an atmosphere of 
alarm and improvizafion. This has 
contributed to a reluctance to for- 
malize the policy-making process. 

THE PENCHANT for “tunnel 
vision” in perceiving probjems and 
their solutions together with the 
feudal structure of partisan 
ministerial control, combine to 
produce a built-in tendency towards 
lack of coordination and “ad- 
hocism” in responding to issues. 

This tendency is rooted- in the 
myth of the "Jewish mind” and its 
gift for clever, improvized solutions, 
which has proven itself in the past 


and which draws inspiration from 
historical traditions, such as the en- 
counter between David , and 
Goliath. * . 

The idea that "somehow we’ll 
find a way to extricate ourselves 
from the crunch" has prevented a 
more systematic and rational ap- 
proach to political problem-solving. 

Moreover. Begin, with his strong 
historical sense and religious bent, 
often ends up in situations where he 
confounds fact and fantasy. 

Now a sense of vision has its place 
in politics.* but it would be 
preferable if the man who bears so 
much responsibility for the nation's 
fate seeks the assistance of experts 
in making decisions. 

IMPROVED PERFORMANCE of 
the cabinet could be accomplished 
by putting professional planning 
and policy-analysis staffs in the 
Prime Minister's Office. Their func- 
tions would be firstly, to ensure that 
(he main policy proposals of cabinet 
members or their ministries are ex- 
amined with an eye to overall 
government policy and. order of 
priorities; secondly, to plan, analyse 
and evaluate policies in order to 
enhance coordination, prevent 
duplication and make sure that mat- 
ters don't fall between ministerial 
stools: and thirdly, to conduct in- 
depth studies of major policy issues. 

Unfortunately, Begin's govern- 
ments have done nothing along 
these lines, and the important first 
sLeps taken by Yitzhak Rabin's 
government have - been either 
shelved or scrapped. 

Begin is a man of great seif- 
assurance and sense of historical 
mission. He prefers spontaneity to 
the rational instruments proposed 
here. 

It can be demonstrated that a 
reform of the Office of the. Prime 
Minister, and particularly the crea- 
tion of professional staffs, could 
have prevented a number* of deci- 
sions from being taken by Begin's 
government that later proved to be 
hasty and detrimental. 

ISRAEL HAS managed to maintain 
a stable, democratic system over the 
years despite the prolonged, state of 
emergency and the repeated threats 
by enemy armies and terrorists. The 
sysaem also weathered a historical 
change of ruling party four years 
ago, in which power was passed to a 
leader who was once considered a 
political pariah. • * 

Despite the achievement of a 
smooth donation, it was stQl incum- 
bent on the Likud to continue to 
improve the functioning of the ex- 
ecutive branch. For its first four 
years, the Likud could take the easy 
way out and dismiss its problems as 
the legacy of the Alignment, 
although this was a lame and uncon- 
vincing excuse. 

Now, however, the Likud's own 
record may be a legitimate object of 
criticism. 

MOST OF Israel's central govern- 
ment institutions have changed little 
over the years. Even the series of 


READERS' LETTERS! 


CHRISTIAN SUPPORT 

To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, — In times of great stress and 
growing isolation for the State of 
Israel, we, as Christians who want to 
express our feelings of solidarity 
and genuine respect for the Jewish 
people, feel compelled to raise our 
voices against a one-sided condem- 
nation of Israel and the lack of un- 
derstanding for her circumstances 
in our home countries. 

We thought that H might en- 
courage your readers to know, that 
there are many people who care. 
Many letters went out to addresses 
in our home countries, written by 
the inhabitants of our settlement to 
their circle of friends, as well as of- 
ficially to the boards of the Nes Am- 
mim organizations, churches and 
national and church papers in the 
different countries of Europe and 
America where we come from. 
Thus, we hope tQ explain some of 
the basic facts of the Jewish ex- 
perience. which Christians keep 
forgetting, even after the terrible 
years of 1930-1948. j VRJEZE, 

Nes Ammlm, 
Christian Settlement 
, in Israel 

POSTAL RECORD 

7 'n the Editor ef The Jerusalem Past 

Sir. — 1 am glad to report to your 
readers that a letter written and 
mailed in Tel Aviv on July 28 (of 
this year) reached me on J uly 30 at 9 .. 
a.m. in St. Moritz, Switzerland, 
which is a four-hour train journey 
from Zurich. 

I believe the speedy arrival of the 
letter, which was not sent special 
delivery, is a record worthy of the 
highest praise. Alas, why is such 
speedy delivery not possible in our 
own country? z . FFIELL 

SL Moritz (Tef Aviv). 


RELIGIOUS COERCION 
IN HEBRON 

. To the Editor tf The Jerusalem Post 
Sir, — Surely, we will hear their 
reaction sooner or later. I mean the 
reaction of the '“civil libertarians” 
in Israel to a 'recent violation of 
what they purport to defend. An 
Arab* inhabitant of Hebron was 
recently jailed for a terra of six 
months for smoking during 
Ramadan, the Moslem version of 
Lent. Surely, I thought, the 
League Against Religious Coercion 
would be up in arras about such an 
unmerited punishment, such an un- 
just violation of civil liberty. 

Yet the reaction, if there has been 
one, has been curiously muffled. 
Why? Is the slogan of “civil liber- 
ties'* just another political weapon 
to be used against Israel? while 
abuses of civil liberties enforced by 
Arabs under Jordanian law are per- 
force disregarded? 

' • ELLIOTT GREEN 
Philadelphia, PA. 

PENFRIENDS 

BETTTNA FISAHN (17) of Wet- 
tinerstr. 55, 5600 Wuppertal 2, West 
Germany, would like to have Israeli 
penfriends. 


THE ECONOMIST 

August IB, 1881 

• Eggshell Peace in Lebanon 

• .The West Bank 
World Business: 

ARAB BOYCOTT OF ISRAEL 

^RONFMAN'S AGENCY LTD. • 


basic laws concerning the cabinet 
' and the presidency, passed in the . 
1960s. preserved an already existing 
.situation. 

The basic structure of Lhe cabinet 
is flexible; permitting a wide range 
or changes that do not require 
legislation. Ministries have been 
. created and abolished, mainly for 
the purpose of coalition-making. 
But no supreme cabinet bodies, 
headed by a senior minister, have 
been established; nor have 
ministerial coordinating units with 
.the power to make binding deci- ; 
sions. 

The most important change in the , 
structure and' functioning of the 
cabinet that occurred since the ear- 
ly '60s was the establishment of the 
ministerial defence committee. It is 
far from being an "inner cabinet,” 
although its main aim is to allow 
other ministers, besides the prime 
minister and defence minister, to 
share responsibility for security 
decisions. 

It was not established as a policy- 
making body whose work would be 
based on thorough preparation and 
analysis of the. situation. * 

BEGIN HAS NOT- surrounded 
himself with advisory and coor- 
dinating bodies, and he continues to 
deal mainly with defence and 
foreign affairs, while practically ig- 
noring domestic issues. He is not ac- 
tively engaged in coordinating inter- 
ministerial* affairs, except for occa- 
sions when he is asked to intervene 
in disputes between ministers. 

After the 1977 elections a few 
positive changes were made in the 
cab metis structure. The police 
became part of the Interior 
Ministry, and tourism part of the 
Ministry of Trade and Industry. 

In Begin's second government, 
though, tourism regained its in- 
dependence. The implementation 
of social policy was enhanced by 
putting the National Insurance In- 
stitute and Welfare under the. 
Labour and Social Affairs roof. . 

-But on the whole the ol&gnrc- 
lure remains, with personal and 
coalitionary considerations still 
predominant. The cabinet is still in 
need of a basic overhaul guided by 
experts. 

TURNING TO another problem - 
the government administration — 
we find that it is an. unwieldy, inef- 
ficient instrument which often feeds 
on .itself and where duplication is 
rampant. 

When cuts are made in the . 
budgets for social services, for ex-, 
ample, the Israeli bureaucratic solu- 
tion is to reduce the services 
provided to the public or to make 
them more expensive, rather than' 
seeking ways of making the ad- 
ministration itself more efficient 

Administrative duplication is 
found at all levels: between 
ministries and within ministries, - 
between central and local govern- 
ment' and within local government, 
and between the government and 
the Jewish Agency. 

This extremely costly and 
■wasteful "tradition” in our political 
system .has usually thwarted all at- 
tempts^ administrative reform. 


Dry Bones 
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' Even certain reforms made have 
not overcome- this problem. A 
Housing and Construction Ministry 
has been created, but the Israel 
Lands Administration ' remains in 
the Agriculture Ministry and the 
•planning; division in the Interior 
Mini Ary,. The police, - instead of 
merging with the. Justice Ministiy to 
make the executor's office a part of 
the police, was made part of the 
Interior Ministry. 

Now we have two units responsi- 
ble for executing judgments, but law 
enforcement is still woefully inade- 
quate, and criminals continue to 
make a laughing-stock of our inef- 
ficient law-enforcement- organiza- 
tion. 

THE ESTABLISHMENT of the 
Labour and Social Affairs Ministry 
has not stopped the competition,; at 
times unbridled, between this 
ministry and the Education Ministiy 
for control of informal education. 
Labour and Social Affairs also com- 
petes with. the -Health. Ministry in 
certain areas of medical care. ' . . 

A whole ' spate' ' of government, 
bodies collects taxes — income tax, 
-customs, excise and VAT, national 
insurance, property lax, municipal 
rates, local business tax, TV and 
j^io. license fee}, {punic^paJ educa- 
tion fees „.: fte.ust'is far-from ex- 
hausted. 

It seems that the citizens of Israel 
can be grouped into three 
categories: taxpayers, tax evaders 
and tax collectors. 

In the early 1960s, the Witkon 
Committee suggested that the col-, 
lection of central and local 
governmental taxes be unified. Only 
the property tax offices were unified 
as a result of these proposals, and its 
success should have inspired further 
reform^ . 

THE F^IVE central governmental 
services conveyed by the. local 
authorities — education, * culture, 
health; welfare arid religion — have 
spawned a labyrinth of duplication.-- 

;Has k never occurred to anyone 
to* cut -through this morass of 
duplication and assign it all either to 
the central or local government? ' 

' .In tilts .country of some 3.5 mil- 
lion people, with ' 20,000 square 
kilo metres of municipal jurisdiction 
(within the Green Line), there are 
about 200 local authorities, 150 
municipalities and local councils 
and 50 regional councils. This 
means 200 salaried local authority 


heads, hundreds of salaried *.. 
deputies, 200 tax collection office's - - 
200 heads for each department oi 
education, sewage, welfare, culture .. 
sanitation, etc. Not to mention tens 
of thousands of lesser workers : in< - 
local government. 

All proposals- for setting iip>.. 
metropolitan area governments for 
the Dan Region and Haifa have 
been ignored. So have proposals Jo 
incorporate small settlements into 
neighbouring larger localities. 

Local government often imitates 
the feudal structure and mentality 
of the central government: each ; 
department is the fief of a certain 
politician or party, and woe to be,' 
unto .him* who infringes on its-: 
prerogatives. . 

THIS HAS serious implications fonV * 
the construction of public buildingsj ;• 
since each department builds ity 
own facilities. f 

in most places in Israel, schools} - 
are closed in»the afternoons, while*; 
youth clubs are open in the after-? 
noon and community centres in the', 
evening. There are separate,' 
buildings for sports, music, libraries,: 
hobbies, memorials for war dead, 
etc., : 

AH attempts at building multi-t 
purpose structures have failed. The; 
feudal divisions within local govern-- 
■ment have produced a wild growth f 
of unnecessary public buildings. T 
Duplication thus costs the?^ 
economy enormous sums in salaries? - 
for armies of clerks and officials, of- 1 
fice expenses and superfluous* .. 
facilities. A system that encourages; - 
waste and penalizes concern for 
pubfic ; money must also share 
responsibility for the corruption oc- : " 
casionally revealed in government. • 
From an "under- ’ 
institutionalized" society-in -the - 
making some two generations ago, 
Israel has reached the paradoxical -- 
situation today of "over- « ’.*• 
• institutionalization." 

Governments since 1965, and es- : 
pecially during 1974-77, began to 
take steps to change the patterns r; . 
described here. But since 1977, the - 
trend towards administrative and p 
governmental reform has slowed : 
down. j . • 

The fragile nature of the new 
coalition does hot augur well for the ■ • 
renewal of reform. 

The author is professor cf political • 
science at Haifa University and a r - ; 
Labour MK. 
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OWN A LIFETIME 
VACATION VILLA AT THE 
EILAT CLUB HOTEL 
FROM ONLY S 2700. 
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Why buy the whole cake, when all you 
want Is a slice? That's what Time Sharing 
is all about. It's the. chance to purchase 
just the. amount of time you want a holi- 
day home for — sharing the price with 
other owners — thereby paying a fraction 
of the cost. And in Israel, Time Shqre 
prices are still lower than comparable 
resorts abroad — a week per year for the 
rest of your life starts at $2700. You 
can even exchange your holiday in 250. 
resorts worldwide. There's no better plaice 
to Time Share than Eilat, Israel's desert 
Riviera, with its year-round Sun ind 
exotic excitement. The Eilat Club Hotel 
Holiday Village has it all — beautifully 
furnished villas, fine restaurants, -night- 
clubs, sophisticated travellers ..; . every- 
thing you could possibly want in a 
vacation at a price you can't afford not 
.to afford. 
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TEL AVIV, 18, RIVAL ST, 07778 
Tel: (03) 331251, 

J ERUSALEM. 33 KING GEORGE ST 94261 
Tef: (02) 234934 . 

EILAT NEW TOURISM CENTER^ ’ • ' * ' 

Td: (059) 72905, (0591 74919 
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